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SOME PEOPLE OF THE STORY 


Mrs. NICKLEBY, widow of a gentleman who left no foriune. 
NicHOLAS NICKLEBY, her son, about nineteen years of age. 
Kate NICKLEBY, hey daughter, a girl in her teens. 


RarpH NIcKLEBY, hey brother-in-law, a prosperous London mier- 
chant to whose tender mercies the family were committed. 


Newnan Noaas, a decayed gentleman clerk to Ralph Nickleby. 


Other characters introduce and explain themselves 
in the following pages. 


Time: About the year 1836. 


DOLE BOYS HALT 


CHAPTER I 


“ EpucaTion.—At Mr. Wackford Squeers’s Academy, 
Dotheboys Hall, at the delightful village of Dotheboys, 
near Greta Bridge, in Yorkshire, Youth are boarded, 
clothed, booked, furnished with pocket-money, provided 
with all necessaries, instructed in all languages living and 
dead, mathematics, orthography, geometry, astronomy, 
trigonometry, the use of the globes, algebra, single-stick 
(if required), writing, arithmetic, fortification, and every 
other branch of classical literature. Terms, twenty 
guineas per annum. No extras, no vacations, and diet 
unparalleled. Mr. Squeers is in town, and attends daily, 
from one till four, at the Saracen’s Head, Snow Hill. 
N.B.—An able assistant wanted. Annual salary, £5. A 
Master of Arts would be preferred.” 


Near to the jail, and by consequence near to Smithfield 
also, and the Compter, and the bustle and noise of the 
City, and just on that particular part of Snow Hill where 
omnibus horses going eastward seriously think of falling 
down on purpose, and where horses in hackney cabriolets 
going westward not unfrequently fall by accident, is the 
coach-yard of the Saracen’s Head Inn, its portal guarded 
by two Saracens’ heads and shoulders, frowning upon you 
from each side of the gateway. The inn itself, garnished 
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with another Saracen’s head, frowns upon you from the 
top of the yard, while from the door of the hind boot of 
all the red coaches that are standing therein there glares 
a small Saracen’s head, with a twin expression to the large 
Saracens’ heads below, so that the general appearance of 
the pile is decidedly of the Saracenic order. 

When you walk up this yard, you will see the booking- 
office on your left, and the tower of St. Sepulchre’s church, 
darting abruptly up into the sky, on your right, and a 
gallery of bedrooms on both sides. Just before you, you 
will observe a long window with the words “ Coffee- 
Room ”’ legibly painted above it ; and looking out of that 
window, you would have seen in addition, if you had gone 
at the right time, Mr. Wackford Squeers with his hands 
in his pockets. 

Mr. Squeers’s appearance was not prepossessing. He 
had but one eye, and the popular prejudice runs in favour 
of two. The eye he had was unquestionably useful, but 
decidedly not ornamental, being of a greenish-grey, and in 
shape resembling the fanlight of a street door. The blank 
side of his face was much wrinkled and puckered up, which 
gave him a very sinister appearance, especially when he 
smiled, at which times his expression bordered closely on 
the villainous. His hair was very flat and shiny, save at 
the ends, where it was brushed stiffly up from a low pro- 
truding forehead, which assorted well with his harsh voice 
and coarsemanner. He was about two or three and fifty, 
and a trifle below the middle size ; he wore a white necker- 
chief with long ends, and a suit of scholastic black ; but 
his coat sleeves being a great deal too long and his trousers 
a great deal too short, he appeared ill at ease in his clothes, 
and as if he were in a perpetual state of astonishment at 
finding himself so respectable. 

Mr. Squeers was standing in a box by one of the coffee- 
room fireplaces, fitted with one such table as is usually 
seen in coffee-rooms, and two of extraordinary shapes and 
dimensions made to suit the angles of the partition. Ina 
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corner of the seat was a very small deal trunk, tied round 
with a scanty piece of cord ; and on the trunk was perched 
—his lace-up half-boots and corduroy trousers dangling in 
the air—a diminutive boy, with his shoulders drawn up to 
his ears, and his hands planted on his knees, who glanced 
timidly at the schoolmaster from time to time, with evi- 
dent dread and apprehension. 

“ Half-past three,’ muttered Mr. Squeers, turning from 
the window, and looking sulkily at the coffee-room clock. 
“ There will be nobody here to-day.” 

Much vexed by this reflection, Mr. Squeers looked at 
the little boy to see whether he was doing anything he 
could beat him for. As he happened not to be doing any- 
thing at all, he merely boxed his ears, and told him not to 
do it again. 

“At midsummer,” muttered Mr. Squeers, resuming 
his complaint, ‘‘ I took down ten boys; ten twenties is 
two hundred pound. I go back at eight o'clock to-morrow 
morning, and have got only three—three oughts is an 
ought—three twos is six—sixty pound. What’s come of 
all the boys ? what’s parents got in their heads? what 
does it all mean ? ” 

Here the little boy on the top of the trunk gave a 
violent sneeze. 

“ Halloa, sir!’ growled the schoolmaster, turning 
round. ‘ What’s that, sir?” 

“ Nothing, please, sir,” replied the little boy. 

“ Nothing, sir! ’’ exclaimed Mr. Squeers. 

“Please, sir, I sneezed,” rejoined the boy, trembling 
till the little trunk shook under him. 

“ Oh, sneezed, did you ?”’ retorted Mr. Squeers. ‘“‘ Then 
what did you say ‘ nothing’ for, sir?” 

In default of a better answer to this question, the little 
boy screwed a couple of knuckles into each of his eyes and 
began to cry ; wherefore Mr. Squeers knocked him off the 
trunk with a blow on one side of his face, and knocked him 
on again with a blow on the other. 
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“ Wait till I get you down into Yorkshire, my young 
gentleman,” said Mr. Squeers, “‘ and then I’ll give you the 
rest. Will you hold that noise, sir ? ”’ 

““Ye—ye—yes,” sobbed the little boy, rubbing his 
face very hard with a handkerchief of printed calico. 

“Then do so at once, sir,” said Squeers. ‘“‘ Do you 
hear ? ”’ 

As this admonition was accompanied with a threaten- 
ing gesture and uttered with a savage aspect, the little 
boy rubbed his face harder, as if to keep the tears back, 
and beyond alternately sniffing and choking, gave no 
further vent to his emotions. 

““Mr. Squeers,” said the waiter, looking in at this 
juncture, “ here’s a gentleman asking for you at the bar.” 

“Show the gentleman in, Richard,” replied Mr. 
Squeers, in a soft voice.—‘ Put your handkerchief in 
your pocket, you little scoundrel, or I'll murder you when 
the gentleman goes.” 

The schoolmaster had scarcely uttered these words in 
a fierce whisper, when the stranger entered. Affecting not 
to see him, Mr. Squeers feigned to be intent upon mending 
a pen and offering benevolent advice to his youthful pupil. 

“My dear child,”’ said Mr. Squeers, “ all people have 
their trials. This early trial of yours that is fit to make 
your little heart burst, and your very eyes come out of 
your head with crying, what is it? Nothing—less than 
nothing. You are leaving your friends, but you will 
have a father in me, my dear, and a mother in Mrs. Squeers. 
At the delightful village of Dotheboys, near Greta Bridge, 
in Yorkshire, where youth are boarded, clothed, booked, 
washed, furnished with pocket-money, provided with all 
necessaries se 

“It zs the gentleman,”’ observed the stranger, stop- 
ping the schoolmaster in the rehearsal of his advertise- 
ment. ‘“‘ Mr. Squeers, I believe, sir ? ” 

“ The same, sir,” said Mr. Squeers, with an assumption 
of extreme surprise. 
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“The gentleman,” said the stranger, ‘‘ that advertised 
in the Times newspaper ? ” 

“—Morning Post, Chronicle, Herald, and Advertiser, 
regarding the Academy called Dotheboys Hall, at the de- 
lightful village of Dotheboys, near Greta Bridge, in York- 
shire,” added Mr. Squeers. ‘‘ You come on business, sir. 
I see by my young friends.—How do you do, my little 
gentleman ? and how do you do, sir?’”’ With this salu- 
tation Mr. Squeers patted the heads of two hollow-eyed, 
small-boned little boys, whom the applicant had brought 
with him, and waited for further communications. 

“Taminthe oilandcolourway. MynameisSnawley, 
sir,”’ said the stranger. 

Squeers inclined his head, as much as to say, “ Anda 
remarkably pretty name, too.” 

The stranger continued: ‘I have been thinking, Mr. 
Squeers, of placing my two boys at your school.” 

“It is not for me to say so, sir,” replied Mr. Squeers, 
“but I don’t think you could possibly do a better thing.” 

“Hem!” said the other. “ Twenty pounds per 
annewum, I believe, Mr. Squeers.”’ 

“ Guineas,”’ rejoined the schoolmaster, with a per- 
suasive smile. 

“Pounds for two, I think, Mr. Squeers,” said Mr. 
Snawley, solemnly. 

“T don’t think it could be done, sir,’”’ replied Squeers, 
as if he had never considered the proposition before. 
“Let me see. Four fives is twenty; double that, and 
deduct the—well, a pound either way shall not stand 
betwixt us. You must recommend me to your connection, 
sir, and make it up that way.” 

“ They are not great eaters,’”’ said Mr. Snawley. 

“Oh, that doesn’t matter at all,” replied Squeers. 
“We don’t consider the boys’ appetites at our establish- 
ment.’”’ This was strictly true; they did not. 

“Every wholesome luxury, sir, that Yorkshire can 
afford,” continued Squeers, ‘‘ every beautiful moral that 
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Mrs. Squeers can instil, every—in short, every comfort of 
a home that a boy could wish for, will be theirs, Mr. 
Snawley.” 

““ T should wish their morals to be particularly attended 
to,” said Mr. Snawley. 

“T am glad of that, sir,’ replied the schoolmaster, 
drawing himself up. ‘‘ They have come to the right shop 
for morals, sir.”’ 

“You are a moral man yourself,”’ said Mr. Snawley. 

“ T rather believe I am, sir,”’ replied Squeers. 

“T have the satisfaction to know you are, sir,”’ said 
Mr. Snawley. ‘I asked one of your references, and he 
said you were pious.”’ 

“Well, sir, I hope I am a little in that line,” replied 
Squeers. : 

““T hope I am also,” rejoined the other. ‘‘ Could I say 
a few words with you in the next box ? ” 

“ By all means,” rejoined Squeers, with a grin.—‘‘ My 
dears, will you speak to your new playfellow a minute or 
two ?—That is one of my boys, sir. Belling his name is— 
a Taunton boy that, sir.” 

“Ts he, indeed ? ’”’ rejoined Mr. Snawley, looking at the 
poor little urchin as if he were some extraordinary natural 
curiosity. 

‘“ He goes down with me to-morrow, sir,”’ said Squeers. 
“ That’s his luggage that he is a-sitting upon now. Each 
boy is required to bring, sir, two suits of clothes, six shirts, 
six pair of stockings, two night-caps, two pocket handker- 
chiefs, two pair of shoes, two hats, and a razor.” 

“A razor!” exclaimed Mr. Snawley, as they walked 
into the next box. ‘“‘ What for?” 

“To shave with,” replied Squeers, in a slow and 
measured tone. 

There was not much in these three words, but there 
must have been something in the manner in which they 
were said to attract attention ; for the schoolmaster and 
his companion looked steadily at each other for a few 
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seconds, and then exchanged a very meaning smile. 
Snawley was a sleek, flat-nosed man, clad in sombre gar- 
ments and long black gaiters, and bearing in his counte- 
nance an expression of much mortification and sanctity ; 
so his smiling without any obvious reason was the more 
remarkable. 

“Up to what age do you keep boys at your school, 
then ?”’ he asked at length. 

“ Just as long as their friends make the quarterly pay- 
ments to my agent in town, or until such time as they run 
away,” replied Squeers. ‘‘ Let us understand each other ; 
I see we may safely do so. What are these boys—children 
without a father ? ” 

“No,” rejoined Snawley, meeting thé gaze of the 
schoolmaster’s one eye, “ they an’t.” 

“T thought they might be,” said Squeers, coolly. 
“ We have a good many of them ; that boy’s one.” 

“ Him in the next box ? ” said Snawley. 

Squeers nodded in the affirmative; his companion 
took another peep at the little boy on the trunk, and turn- 
ing round again, looked as if he were quite disappointed to 
see him so much like other boys, and said he should hardly 
have thought it. 

“ He is,” cried Squeers. ‘“‘ But about these boys of 
yours ; you wanted to speak to me? ”’ 

“Yes,” replied Snawley. ‘“‘ The fact is, 1 am not their 
father, Mr. Squeers ; I am only their father-in-law.”’ 

“ Oh, is that it ? ”’ said the schoolmaster. ‘“‘ That ex- 
plains it at once. I was wondering what you were 
going to send them to Yorkshire for. Ha! ha! Oh, I 
understand now.” 

“You see, I have married the mother,” pursued Snaw- 
ley. ‘It’s expensive keeping boys at home, and as she 
has a little money in her own right, I am afraid (women 
are so very foolish, Mr. Squeers) that she might be led to 
sender it on them, which would be their ruin, you 

ow.” 
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“T see,” returned Squeers, throwing himself back in 
his chair and waving his hand. 

“ And this,”’ resumed Snawley, “‘ has made me anxious 
to put them to some school a good distance off, where 
there are no holidays—none of those ill-judged comings 
home twice a-year that unsettle children’s minds so— 
and where they may rough it a little; you compre- 
hend ? ” 

“The payments regular, and no questions asked,” 
said Squeers, nodding his head. 

“ That’s it exactly,” rejoined the other. “ Morals 
strictly attended to, though.” 

“ Strictly,” said Squeers. 

“Not too much writing home allowed, I suppose ? ” 
said the father-in-law, hesitating. 

“None, except a circular at Christmas, to say they 
never were so happy, and hope they may never be sent 
for,’’ rejoined Squeers. 

“Nothing could be better,” said the father-in-law, 
rubbing his hands. 

“Then, as we understand each other,’”’ said Squeers, 
“will you allow me to ask you whether you consider me a 
highly virtuous, exemplary, and well-conducted man in 
private life; and whether, as a person whose business it 
is to take charge of youth, you place the strongest con- 
fidence in my unimpeachable integrity, liberality, re- 
ligious principles, and ability 2” 

“ Certainly I do,” replied the father-in-law, recipro- 
cating the schoolmaster’s grin. 

““ Perhaps you won’t object to say that if I make youa 
reference ? ”’ 

“Not the least in the world.” 

“That’s your sort! ’’ said Squeers, taking up a pen. 
“This is doing business, and that’s what I like.” 

Having entered Mr. Snawley’s address, the school- 
master had next to perform the still more agreeable office 
of entering the receipt of the first quarter’s payment in 
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advance, which he had scarcely completed when another 
voice was heard inquiring for Mr. Squeers. 

“ Here he is,” replied the schoolmaster ; “ what is it ?” 

“ Only a matter of business, sir,” said Ralph Nickleby, 
presenting himself, closely followed by Nicholas. ‘“‘ There 
was an advertisement of yours in the papers this morn- 
ing ? ” 

“There was, sir. This way, if you please,” said 
Squeers, who had by this time got back to the box by the 
fireplace. ‘‘ Won’t you be seated ?”’ 

“Why, I think I will,” replied Ralph, suiting the 
action to the-word, and placing his hat on the table 
before him. ‘ This is my nephew, sir, Mr. Nicholas 
Nickleby.” 

“ How do you do, sir?” said Squeers. 

Nicholas bowed, said he was very well, and seemed 
very much astonished at the outward appearance of the 
proprietor of Dotheboys Hall—as indeed he was. 

“Perhaps you recollect me?” said Ralph, looking 
narrowly at the schoolmaster. 

“You paid me a small account at each of my half- 
yearly visits to town, for some years, I think, sir,” replied 
Squeers. 

“JT did,” rejoined Ralph. 

“For the parents of a boy named Dorker, who un- 
fortunately io 

“unfortunately died at Dotheboys Hall,” said 
Ralph, finishing the sentence. 

“ IT remember very well, sir,” rejoined Squeers. ‘“‘ Ah ! 
Mrs. Squeers, sir, was as partial to that lad as if he had 
been herown. The attention, sir, that was bestowed upon 
that boy in his illness! Dry toast and warm tea offered 
him every night and morning when he couldn’t swallow 
anything—a candle in his bedroom on the very night he 
died—the best dictionary sent up for him to lay his head 
upon. I don’t regret it, though. It is a pleasant thing 
to reflect that one did one’s duty by him.” 
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Ralph smiled as if he meant anything but smiling, and 
looked round at the strangers present. 

““ These are only some pupils of mine,” said Wackford 
Squeers, pointing to the little boy on the trunk and the 
two little boys on the floor, who had been staring at each 
other without uttering a word, and writhing their bodies 
into most remarkable contortions, according to the custom 
of little boys when they first become acquainted. “ This 
gentleman, sir, is a parent who is kind enough to compli- 
ment me upon the course of education adopted at Dothe- 
boys Hall, which is situated, sir, at the delightful village 
of Dotheboys, near Greta Bridge, in Yorkshire, where 
youth are boarded, clothed, booked, washed, furnished 
with pocket-money: ss 

“Yes; we know all about that, sir,” interrupted 
Ralph, testily. ‘“‘ It’s in the advertisement.” 

“You are very right, sir ; it 7s in the advertisement,” 
replied Squeers. 

“ And in the matter of fact besides,” interrupted Mr. 
Snawley. ‘I feel bound to assure you, sir, and I am 
proud to have this opportunity of assuring you, that I 
consider Mr. Squeers a gentleman highly virtuous, exem- 
plary, well-conducted, and me 

“I make no doubt of it, sir,’ interrupted Ralph, 
checking the torrent of recommendation, ‘“‘ no doubt of 
it at all. Suppose we come to business ? ”” 

“ With all my heart, sir,’ rejoined Squeers. “ ‘ Never 
postpone business,’ is the very first lesson we instil into 
our commercial pupils.—Master Belling, my dear, always 
remember that ; do you hear ? ” 

“Yes, sir,” repeated Master Belling. 

“ He recollects what it is, does he ? ” said Ralph. 

“ Tell the gentleman,” said Squeers. 

““ Never,” repeated Master Belling. 

“Very good,” said Squeers ; “ go on.” 

““ Never,” repeated Master Belling again. 

“ Very good indeed,” said Squeers. ‘‘ Yes.” 
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“P,” suggested Nicholas, good-naturedly. 

“ Perform—business ! ’’ said Master Belling. “‘ Never 
—perform—business ! ”’ 

“Very well, sir,’ said Squeers, darting a withering 
look at the culprit. ‘‘ You and I will perform a little 
business on our private account by-and-by.” 

“ And just now,” said Ralph, ‘‘ we had better transact 
our own, perhaps.” 

: “ Tf you please,” said Squeers. 

“Well,” resumed Ralph, “it’s brief enough, soon 
_ broached, and I hope easily concluded. You have adver- 
tised for an able assistant, sir ? ”’ 

“ Precisely so,” said Squeers. 

“ And you really want one ? ” 

“ Certainly,’’ answered Squeers. 

“ Here he is!” said Ralph. ‘‘ My nephew Nicholas, 
hot from school, with everything he learned there fer- 
menting in his head, and nothing fermenting in his pocket, 
is just the man you want.” 

“T am afraid,” said Squeers, perplexed with such an 
application from a youth of Nicholas’s figure—‘ I am 
afraid the young man won't suit me.” 

“ Yes, he will,” said Ralph; “I know better.—Don’t be 
cast down, Nicholas; you will be teaching the young noble- 
men in Dotheboys Hall in less than a week’s time, unless 
this gentleman is more obstinate than I take him to be.” 

“T fear, sir,’”’ said Nicholas, addressing Mr. Squeers, 
“that you object to my youth, and to my not being a 
Master of Arts?” 

“ The absence of a college degree 7s an objection,” re- 
plied Squeers, looking as grave as he could, and con- 
siderably puzzled, no less by the contrast between the 
Simplicity of the nephew and the worldly manner of the 

uncle, than by the incomprehensible allusion to the young 
‘noblemen under his tuition. 

_ , Look here, sir,” said Ralph: “ Pll put this matter 
vin its true light in two seconds.” 
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“ Tf you'll have the goodness,”’ rejoined Squeers. 

“ This is a boy, or a youth, or a lad, or a young man, 
or a hobbledehoy, or whatever you like to call him, of 
eighteen or nineteen, or thereabouts,” said Ralph. 

““ That I see,’’ observed the schoolmaster. 

“So do I,” said Mr. Snawley, thinking it as well to 
back his new friend occasionally. 

“His father is dead, he is wholly ignorant of the 
world, has no resources whatever, and wants something 
to do,” said Ralph. “‘ I recommend him to this splendid 
establishment of yours, as an opening which will lead 
him to fortune, if he turns it to proper account. Do you 
see that ?”’ 

“Everybody must see that,’ replied Squeers, half 
imitating the sneer with which the old gentleman was re- 
garding his unconscious relative. 

“TI do, of course,” said Nicholas, eagerly. 

““ He does, of course, you observe,”’ said Ralph, in the 
same dry, hard manner. “If any caprice of temper 
should induce him to cast aside this golden opportunity 
before he has brought it to perfection, I consider myself 
absolved from extending any assistance to his mother and 
sister. Look at him, and think of the use he may be to 
you in half a dozen ways! Now, the question is, whether, 
for some time to come at all events, he won’t serve your 
purpose better than twenty of the kind of people you 
would get under ordinary circumstances. Isn’t that a 
question for consideration ? ”’ 

“Yes, it is,’ said Squeers, answering a nod of Ralph’s 
head with a nod of his own. 

“Good,” rejoined Ralph. ‘“‘ Let me have two words 
with you.” 

The two words were had apart ; in a couple of minutes 
Mr. Wackford Squeers announced that Mr. Nicholas 
Nickleby was from that moment thoroughly nominated 
to, and installed in, the office of first assistant-master at 
Dotheboys Hall. 
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“Your uncle’s recommendation has done it, Mr. 
Nickleby,” said Wackford Squeers. 

Nicholas, overjoyed at his success, shook his uncle’s 
hand warmly, and could almost have worshipped Squeers 
upon the spot. 

“He is an odd-looking man,” thought Nicholas. 
“What of that ? Porson was an odd-looking man, and 
so was Doctor Johnson ; all these bookworms are.” 

“ At eight o’clock to-morrow morning, Mr. Nickleby,” 
said Squeers, ‘‘ the coach starts. You must be here at a 
quarter before, as we take these boys with us.” 

“ Certainly, sir,’”’ said Nicholas. 

“And your fare down I have paid,” growled Ralph ; 
“so you'll have nothing to do but keep yourself warm.” 

Here was another instance of his uncle’s generosity ! 
Nicholas felt his unexpected kindness so much that he 
could scarcely find words to thank him ; indeed, he had 
not found half enough when they took leave of the school- 
master and emerged from the Saracen’s Head gateway. 

“T shall be here in the morning to see you fairly off,” 
said Ralph. “ No skulking!” 

“ Thank you, sir,” replied Nicholas; “I never shall 
forget this kindness.” 

“ Take care you don’t,” replied his uncle. ‘“‘ You had 
better go home now, and pack up what you have got to 
pack. Do you think you could find your way to Golden 
Square first ? ” 

“ Certainly,’ said Nicholas. “ I can easily inquire.” 

““ Leave these papers with my clerk, then,” said Ralph, 
eng a small parcel, ‘‘ and tell him to wait till I come 

ome.” 

Nicholas cheerfully undertook the errand, and bidding 
his worthy uncle an affectionate farewell, which that 
warm-hearted old gentleman acknowledged by a growl, 
hastened away to execute his commission. 

He found Golden Square in due course; Mr. Noggs, 


who had stepped out for a minute or so to the public-house, 
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was opening the door with a latch-key as he reached the 
steps. 

““What’s that ?”’ inquired Noggs, pointing to the 
parcel. 

“Papers from my uncle,” replied Nicholas; “ and 
you're to have the goodness to wait till he comes home, if 
you please.” 

“Uncle!” cried Noggs. 

“Mr. Nickleby,” said Nicholas, in explanation. 

“Come in,” said Newman. 

Without another word he led Nicholas into the pas- 
sage, and thence into the official pantry at the end of it, 
where he thrust him into a chair, and mounting upon 
his high stool, sat, with his arms hanging straight down 
by his sides, gazing fixedly upon him, as from a tower of 
observation, 

“There is no answer,” said Nicholas, laying the parcel 
on a table beside him. 

Newman said nothing, but folding his arms, and thrust- 
ing his head forward so as to obtain a nearer view of 
Nicholas’s face, scanned his features closely. 

‘“ No answer,” said Nicholas, speaking very loud, under 
the impression that Newman Noggs was deaf. 

Newman placed his hands upon his knees, and, with- 
out uttering a sy lable, continued the same close ety 
of his companion’s face. 

This was such a very singular proceeding on the part 
of an utter stranger, and his appearance was so extremely 
peculiar, that Nicholas, who had a sufficiently keen sense 
of the ridiculous, could not refrain from breaking into a 
smile as he inquired whether Mr. Noggs had any com- 
mands for him. 

Noggs shook his head and sighed ; upon which Nicho- 
las rose, and remarking that he required no rest, bade him 
good-morning. 

It was a great exertion for Newman Noggs, and nobody 
knows to this day how he ever came to make it, the other 
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party being wholly unknown to him, but he drew a long 

breath, and actually said out loud, without once stopping, 

that if the young gentleman did not object to tell, he 

a like to know what his uncle was going to do for 
im. 

Nicholas had not the least objection in the world, but, 
on the contrary, was rather pleased to have an opportunity 
of talking on the subject which occupied his thoughts ; so 
he sat down again, and (his sanguine imagination warming 
as he spoke) entered into a fervent and glowing description 
of all the honours and advantages to be derived from his 
appointment at that seat of learning, Dotheboys Hall. 

“ But what’s the matter—are you ill ? ”’ said Nicholas, 
suddenly breaking off, as his companion, after throwing 
himself into a variety of uncouth attitudes, thrust his 
hands under the stool, and cracked his finger-joints as if 
he were snapping all the bones in his hands. 

Newman Noggs made no reply, but went on shrugging 
his shoulders and cracking his finger-joints, smiling hor- 
ey all the time, and looking steadfastly at nothing, out 
of the tops of his eyes, in a most ghastly manner. 

At first Nicholas thought the mysterious man was in a 
fit, but on further consideration decided that he was in 
liquor, under which circumstances he deemed it prudent 
to make off at once. He looked back when he had got 
the street door open. Newman Noggs was still indulging 
in the same extraordinary gestures, and the cracking of 
his fingers sounded louder than ever. 


CHAPTER II 


IF tears dropped into a trunk were charms to preserve its 
owner from sorrow and misfortune, Nicholas Nickleby 
would have commenced his expedition under most happy 
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auspices. There was so much to be done, and so little 
time to do it in; so many kind words to be spoken, and 
such bitter pain in the hearts on which they rose to impede 
their utterance, that the little preparations for his journey 
were made mournfully indeed. A hundred things which 
the anxious care of his mother and sister deemed indis- 
pensable for his comfort Nicholas insisted on leaving 
behind, as they might prove of some after use, or might be 
convertible into money if occasion required. A hundred 
affectionate contests on such points as these took place on 
the sad night which preceded his departure ; and as the 
termination of every angerless dispute brought them nearer 
and nearer to the close of their slight preparations, Kate 
grew busier and busier, and wept more silently. 

The box was packed at last, and then there came sup- 
per, with some little delicacy provided for the occasion, 
and as a set-off against the expense of which Kate and her 
mother had feigned to dine when Nicholas was out. The 
poor lad nearly choked himself by attempting to partake 
of it, and almost suffocated himself in affecting a jest or 
two and forcing a melancholy laugh. Thus they lingered 
on till the hour of separating for the night was long past ; 
and then they found that they might as well have given 
vent to their real feelings before, for they could not sup- 
press them, do what they would. So they let them have 
their way, and even that was a relief. 

Nicholas slept well till six next morning, dreamed of 
home, or of what was home once—no matter which, for 
things that are changed or gone will come back as they 
used to be, thank God, in sleep—and rose quite brisk and 
gay. He wrote a few lines in pencil, to say the good-bye 
which he was afraid to pronounce himself, and laying them, 
with half his scanty stock of money, at his sister’s door, 
shouldered his box and crept softly downstairs. 

By the time he had found a man to carry his box it was 
only seven o’clock, so he walked slowly on, a little in 
advance of the porter, and very probably with not half as 
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light a heart in his breast as the man had, although he had 
no waistcoat to cover it with, and had evidently, from the 
appearance of his other garments, been spending the night 
in a stable and taking his breakfast at a pump. 

Regarding with no small curiosity and interest all the 
busy preparations for the coming day which every street 
and almost every house displayed, and thinking now and 
then that it seemed rather hard that so many people of all 
ranks and stations could earn a livelihood in London, and 
that he should be compelled to journey so far in search of 
one, Nicholas speedily arrived at the Saracen’s Head, Snow 
Hill. Having dismissed his attendant, and seen the box 
safely deposited in the coach-office, he looked into the 
coffee-room in search of Mr. Squeers. 

He found that learned gentleman sitting at breakfast, 
with the three little boys before noticed, and two others 
who had turned up by some lucky chance since the inter- 
view of the previous day, ranged in a row on the opposite 
seat. Mr. Squeers had before him a small measure of 
coffee, a plate of hot toast, and a cold round of beef ; but 
he was at that moment intent on preparing breakfast for 
the little boys. 

“ This is twopenn’orth of milk, is it, waiter ? ’’ said Mr. 
Squeers, looking down into a large blue mug, and slanting 
it gently, so as to get an accurate view of the quantity of 
liquid contained in it. 

“ That’s twopenn’orth, sir,” replied the waiter. 

“ What a rare article milk is, to be sure, in London!” 
said Mr. Squeers, witha sigh. ‘ Just fill that mug up with 
lukewarm water, William, will you ? ” 

“ To the wery top, sir ? ”’ inquired the waiter. ‘‘ Why, 
the milk will be drownded.” 

“ Never you mind that,” replied Mr. Squeers. “ Serve 
it right for being so dear. You ordered that thick bread 
and butter for three, did you?” 

“ Coming directly, sir.” 

“ You needn’t hurry yourself,” said Squeers ; “‘ there’s 
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plenty of time.—Conquer your passions, boys, and don’t 
be eager after vittles.’’ As he uttered this moral precept, 
Mr. Squeers took a large bite out of the cold beef, and re- 
cognized Nicholas. 

“Sit down, Mr. Nickleby,” said Squeers. “‘ Here we 
are, a-breakfasting, you see ! ”’ 

Nicholas did not see that anybody was breakfasting 
except Mr. Squeers; but he bowed with all becoming 
reverence, and looked as cheerful as he could. 

“Oh, that’s the milk and water, is it, William ? ”’ said 
Squeers. ‘‘ Very good; don’t forget the bread and butter 
presently.” 

At this fresh mention of the bread and butter the five 
little boys looked very eager, and followed the waiter out 
with their eyes ; meanwhile, Mr. Squeers tasted the milk 
and water. 

“Ah!” said that gentleman, smacking his lips, 
“here’s richness. Think of the many beggars and orphans 
in the streets that would be glad of this, little boys. A 
shocking thing hunger is, isn’t it, Mr. Nickleby ? ”’ 

“Very shocking, sir,’”’ said Nicholas. 

“When I say number one,”’ pursued Mr, Squeers, put- 
ting the mug before the children, “ the boy on the left 
hand nearest the window may take a drink ; and when I 
say number two, the boy next him will go in, and so till 
we come to number five, which is the last boy. Are you 
ready ?” 

“Yes, sir,”’ cried all the little boys, with great eagerness. 

“ That’s right,”’ said Squeers, calmly getting on with 
his breakfast ; “ keep ready till I tell you to begin. Sub- 
due your appetites, my dears, and you've conquered 
human natur’.—This is the way we inculcate strength of 
mind, Mr. Nickleby,” said the schoolmaster, turning to 
Nicholas, and speaking with his mouth very full of beef 
and toast. 

Nicholas murmured something—he knew not what— 
in reply ; and the little boys, dividing their gaze between 
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the mug, the bread and butter (which had by this time 
arrived), and every morsel which Mr. Squeers took into his 
mouth, remained with strained eyes in torments of ex- 
pectation. 

“ Thank God for a good breakfast,”’ said Squeers when 
he had finished. ‘‘ Number one may take a drink.”’ 

Number one seized the mug ravenously, and had just 
drunk enough to make him wish for more, when Mr. 
Squeers gave the signal for number two, who gave up at 
the same interesting moment to number three ; and the 
process was repeated until the milk and water terminated 
with number five. 

“ And now,”’ said the schoolmaster, dividing the bread 
and butter for three into as many portions as there were 
children, ‘‘ you had better look sharp with your breakfast, 
for the horn will blow in a minute or two, and then every 
boy leaves off.” 

Permission being thus given to fall to, the boys began 
to eat voraciously, and in desperate haste ; while the 
schoolmaster (who was in high good humour after his 
meal) picked his teeth with a fork, and looked smilingly on. 
In a very short time the horn was heard. 

“ | thought it wouldn’t be long,’’ said Squeers, jumping 
up and producing a little basket from under the seat. 
“Put what you haven’t had time to eat in here, boys ; 
you'll want it on the road.” 

Nicholas was considerably startled by these very 
economical arrangements ; but he had no time to reflect 
upon them, for the little boys had to be got up to the top 
of the coach, and their boxes had to be brought out and 
put in, and Mr. Squeers’s luggage was to be seen carefully 
deposited in the boot, and all these offices were in his 
department. He was in the full heat and bustle of con- 
cluding these operations, when his uncle, Mr. Ralph 
Nickleby, accosted him. 

“Oh, here you are, sir!” said Ralph. ‘“ Here are 
your mother and sister, sir.”’ 
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“Where ? ”’ cried Nicholas, looking hastily round. 

“ Here !”’ replied his uncle. “‘ Having too much money 
and nothing at all to do with it, they were paying a hack- 
ney coach as I came up, sir.” 

“ We were afraid of being too late to see him before he 
went away from us,” said Mrs. Nickleby, embracing her 
son, heedless of the unconcerned lookers-on in the coach- 
yard. 

“Very good, ma’am,”’ returned Ralph; “ you’re the 
best judge, of course. I merely said that you were paying 
a hackney coach. J never pay a hackney coach, ma’am ; 
I never hire one. I haven’t been in a hackney coach of 
my own hiring for thirty years, and I hope I shan’t be for 
thirty more, if I live as long.”’ 

“IT should never have forgiven myself if I had not 
seen him,”’ said Mrs. Nickleby. ‘‘ Poor dear boy—going 
away without his breakfast, too, because he feared to dis- 
tress us |” 

“Mighty fine, certainly,” said Ralph, with great 
testiness. ‘‘ When I first went to business, ma’am, I took 
a penny loaf and a ha’porth of milk for my breakfast as I 
walked to the City every morning ; what do you say to 
that, ma’am? Breakfast! Bah!” 

“Now, Nickleby,” said Squeers, coming up at the 
moment buttoning his greatcoat, ‘I think you’d better 
get up behind. I’m afraid of one of them boys falling off, 
and then there’s twenty pound a-year gone.” 

“Dear Nicholas,’’ whispered Kate, touching her 
brother’s arm, “ who is that vulgar man ? ” 

“ Eh!’ growled Ralph, whose quick ears had caught 
the inquiry. ‘“‘ Do you wish to be introduced to Mr. 
Squeers, my dear ? ” 

“That the schoolmaster! No, uncle—oh no!”’ re- 
plied Kate, shrinking back. 

“T’m sure I heard you say as much, my dear,” re- 
torted Ralph, in his cold, sarcastic manner.—‘ Mr. 
Squeers, here’s my niece—Nicholas’s sister.” 
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“Very glad to make your acquaintance, miss,” said 
Squeers, raising his hat an inch or two. “I wish Mrs. 
Squeers took gals, and we had you for a teacher. I don’t 
know, though, whether she mightn’t grow jealous if we 
Had. Ha! hatha!” 

If the proprietor of Dotheboys Hall could have known 
what was passing in his assistant’s breast at that moment, 
he would have discovered, with some surprise, that he was 
as near being soundly pommelled as he had ever been in his 
life. Kate Nickleby, having a quicker perception of her 
brother’s emotions, led him gently aside, and thus pre- 
vented Mr. Squeers from being impressed with the fact 
in a peculiarly disagreeable manner. 

“My dear Nicholas,” said the young lady, “ who is 
this man? What kind of place can it be that you are 
going to?” % 

“T hardly know, Kate,” replied Nicholas, pressing his 
sister’s hand. ‘I suppose the Yorkshire folks are rather 
rough and uncultivated ; that’s all.” 

“ But this person ? ” urged Kate. 

“Is my employer, or master, or whatever the proper 
name may be,”’ replied Nicholas quickly, “‘ and I was an 
ass to take his coarseness ill. They are looking this way, 
and it is time I was in my place. Bless you, love, and 
good-bye !—Mother, look forward to our meeting again 
some day !—Uncle, farewell! Thank you heartily for all 
ae have done and all you mean to do.—Quite ready, 
“i 

With these hasty adieus Nicholas mounted nimbly to 
his seat, and waved his hand as gallantly as if his heart 
went with it. 

At this moment, when the coachman and guard were 
comparing notes for the last time before starting, on the 
subject of the way-bill ; when porters were screwing out 
the last reluctant sixpences, itinerant newsmen making the 
last offer of a morning paper, and the horses giving the 
last impatient rattle to their harness, Nicholas felt some- 
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body pulling softly at his leg. He looked down, and there 
stood Newman Noggs, who pushed up into his hand a 
dirty letter. 

“ What’s this ? ”’ inquired Nicholas. 

“ Hush !”’ rejoined Noggs, pointing to Mr. Ralph 
Nickleby, who was saying a few earnest words to Squeers, 
a short distance off. “Take it. Read it. Nobody 
knows. That’s all.” 

“Stop !”’ cried Nicholas. 

“No,” replied Noggs. 

Nicholas cried stop again, but Newman Noggs was 
gone. 

A minute’s bustle, a banging of the coach doors, a 
swaying of the vehicle to one side as the heavy coachman 
and still heavier guard climbed into their seats, a cry of 
“ All right,”’ a few notes from the horn, a hasty glance of 
two sorrowful faces below, and the hard features of Mr. 
Ralph Nickleby, and the coach was gone too, and rattling 
over the stones of Smithfield. 

The little boys’ legs being too short to admit of their 
feet resting upon anything as they sat, and the little boys’ 
bodies being consequently in imminent hazard of being 
jerked off the coach, Nicholas had enough to do, over the 
stones, to hold them on. Between the manual exertion 
and the mental anxiety attendant upon this task, he was 
not a little relieved when the coach stopped at the Pea- 
cock, at Islington. He was still more relieved when a 
hearty-looking gentleman, with a very good-humoured 
face and a very fresh colour, got up behind, and proposed 
to take the other corner of the seat. 

“If we put some of these youngsters in the middle,” 
said the new-comer, “ they’ll be safer in case of their going 
to sleep, eh ? ” 

“Tf you'll have the goodness, sir,’”’ replied Squeers, 
“ that'll be the very thing.—Mr. Nickleby, take three of 
them boys between you and the gentleman. Belling and 
the youngest Snawley can sit between me and the guard. 
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—Three children,” said Squeers, explaining to the 
stranger, “‘ books as two.” 

“Thavenot the least objection, Iamsure,” said thefresh- 
coloured gentleman; ‘‘I have a brother who wouldn’t 
object to book his six children as two at any butcher’s 
or baker’s in the kingdom, I daresay. Far from it.” 

“ Six children, sir ? ”’ exclaimed Squeers. 

“ Yes, and all boys,” replied the stranger. 

“Mr. Nickleby,” said Squeers, in great haste, “ catch 
hold of that basket.—Let me give you a card, sir, of an 
establishment where those six boys can be brought up in 
an enlightened, liberal, and moral manner, with no mis- 
take at all about it, for twenty guineas a-year each— 
twenty guineas, sir ; or I’d take all the boys together upon 
a average right through, and say a hundred pound a-year 
for the lot.” 

“ Oh!” said the gentleman, glancing at the card, “‘ you 
are the Mr. Squeers mentioned here, I presume ? ” 

“ Yes, lam, sir,” replied the worthy pedagogue ; ‘“ Mr. 
Wackford Squeers is my name, and I’m very far from being 
ashamed of it. These are some of my boys, sir; that’s 
one of my assistants, sir—Mr. Nickleby, a gentleman’s 
son, and a good scholar, mathematical, classical, and com- 
mercial. We don’t do things by halves at our shop. All 
manner of learning my boys take down, sir; the expense 
is never thought of ; and they get paternal treatment and 
washing in.” 

“Upon my word,” said the gentleman, glancing at 
Nicholas with a half-smile and a more than half expression 
of surprise, “‘ these are advantages, indeed.” 

“ You may say that, sir,” rejoined Squeers, thrusting 
his hands into his greatcoat pockets. “‘ The most unex- 
ceptionable references are given and required. I wouldn't 
take a reference with any boy that wasn’t responsible for 
the payment of five pound five a-quarter—no, not if you 
went down on your knees and asked me, with the tears 
running down your face, to do it.” 
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“‘ Highly considerate,” said the passenger. 

“It’s my great aim and end to be considerate, sir,” 
rejoined Squeers.— Snawley, junior, if you don’t leave 
off chattering your teeth and shaking with the cold, I’ll 
warm you with a severe thrashing in about half a minute’s 
time.” 

“Sit fast here, genelmen,” said the guard, as he 
clambered up. 

“ All right behind there, Dick ? ”’ cried the coachman. 

“All right,’ was the reply. “ Off she goes!” And 
off she did go—if coaches be feminine—amidst a loud 
flourish from the guard’s horn, and the calm approval of 
all the judges of coaches and coach-horses congregated at 
the Peacock, but more especially of the helpers, who stood 
with the cloths over their arms, watching the coach till it 
disappeared, and then lounged admiringly stablewards, 
bestowing various gruff encomiums on the beauty of the 
turn-out. 

When the guard (who was a stout old Yorkshireman) 
had blown himself quite out of breath, he put the horn 
into a little tunnel of a basket fastened to the coach-side 
for the purpose, and giving himself a plentiful shower of 
blows on the chest and shoulders, observed it was uncom- 
mon cold; after which he demanded of every person 
separately whether he was going right through, and if not, 
where he was going. Satisfactory replies being made to 
these queries, he surmised that the roads were pretty 
heavy arter that fall last night, and took the liberty of 
asking whether any of them gentlemen carried a snuff- 
box. It happening that nobody did, he remarked with a 
mysterious air that he had heard a medical gentleman as 
went down to Grantham last week say how that snuff- 
taking was bad for the eyes ; but for his part he had never 
found it so, and what he said was, that everybody should 
speak as they found. Nobody attempting to controvert 
this position, he took a small brown-paper parcel out of 
his hat, and putting on a pair of horn spectacles (the 
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writing being crabbed), read the direction half a dozen 
times over ; having done which he consigned the parcel to 
its old place, put up his spectacles again, and stared at 
everybody in turn. After this he took another blow at 
the horn by way of refreshment ; and having now ex- 
hausted his usual topics of conversation, folded his arms 
as well as he could in so many coats, and falling into a 
solemn silence, looked carelessly at the familiar objects 
which met his eye on every side as the coach rolled on— 
the only things he seemed to care for being horses and 
droves of cattle, which he scrutinized with a critical air as 
they were passed upon the road. 

The weather was intensely and bitterly cold: a great 
deal of snow fell from time to time, and the wind was in- 
tolerably keen. Mr. Squeers got down at almost every 
stage—to stretch his legs, as he said—and as he always 
came back from such excursions with a very red nose, 
and composed himself to sleep directly, there is reason to 
suppose that he derived great benefit from the process. 
The little pupils having been stimulated with the remains 
of their breakfast, and further invigorated by sundry small 
sups of a curious cordial carried by Mr. Squeers, which 
tasted very like toast-and-water put into a brandy bottle 
by mistake, went to sleep, woke, shivered, and cried, as 
their feelings prompted. Nicholas and the good-tempered 
man found so many things to talk about, that between 
conversing together and cheering up the boys, the time 
passed with them as rapidly as it could, under such adverse 
circumstances. 

So the day wore on. At Eton-Slocomb there was a 
good coach dinner, of which the box, the four front out- 
sides, the one inside, Nicholas, the good-tempered man, 
and Mr. Squeers partook ; while the five little boys were 
put to thaw by the fire, and regaled with sandwiches. A 
stage or two further on the lamps were lighted, and a great 
to-do occasioned by the taking up at a roadside inn of a 
very fastidious lady with an infinite variety of cloaks and 
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small parcels, who loudly lamented, for the behoof of the 
outsides, the non-arrival of her own carriage, which was to 
have taken her on, and made the guard solemnly promise 
to stop every green chariot he saw coming; which, as it 
was a dark night, and he was sitting with his face the 
other way, that officer undertook, with many fervent 
asseverations, to do. Lastly, the fastidious lady, finding 
there was a solitary gentleman inside, had a small lamp 
lighted which she carried in her reticule ; and being, after 
much trouble, shut in, the horses were put into a brisk 
canter, and the coach was once more in rapid motion. 

The night and the snow came on together, and dismal 
enough they were. There was no sound to be heard but 
the howling of the wind ; for the noise of the wheels and 
the tread of the horses’ feet were rendered inaudible by 
the thick coating of snow which covered the ground, and 
was fast increasing every moment. The streets of Stam- 
ford were deserted as they passed through the town, and its 
old churches rose, frowning and dark, from the whitened 
ground. Twenty miles farther on, two of the front out- 
side passengers, wisely availing themselves of their arrival 
at one of the best inns in England, turned in for the night 
at the George, at Grantham. The remainder wrapped 
themselves more closely in their coats and cloaks, and 
leaving the light and warmth of the town behind them, 
pillowed themselves against the luggage, and prepared, 
with many half-suppressed moans, again to encounter the 
piercing blast which swept across the open country. 

They were little more than a stage out of Grantham, or 
about half-way between it and Newark, when Nicholas, 
who had been asleep for a short time, was suddenly 
roused by a violent jerk which nearly threw him from his 
seat. Grasping the rail, he found that the coach had sunk 
greatly on one side, though it was still dragged forward 
by the horses ; and while—confused by their plunging and 
the loud screams of the lady inside—he hesitated for an 
instant whether to jump off or not, the vehicle turned 
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easily over, and relieved him from all further uncertainty 
by flinging him into the road. 


CHAPTER. Iii 


“Wo HO! ”’ cried the guard, on his legs in a minute, and 
running to the leaders’ heads. “Is there ony genelmen 
there as can len’ a hand here ?>—Keep quiet, dang ye! 
Wo ho!” 

“What’s the matter ? ” demanded Nicholas, looking 
sleepily up. 

“Matther, mun? matther eneaf for one neight,”’ re- 
plied the guard ; “‘ dang the wall-eyed bay, he’s gane mad 
wi glory, I think, carse t’coorch is over. Here, can’t ye 
len’ ahond? Dom it, I’d ha’ dean it if all my boans were 
brokken.”’ 

“ Here!” cried Nicholas, staggering to his feet, “‘ I’m 
ready. I’m only a little abroad, that’s all.” 

“ Hoold ’em toight,” cried the guard, “ while ar coot 
treaces. Hangontiv’emsumhoo. Weel deane, my lod. 
That’s it. Let ’em goa noo. Dang ’em, they’ll gang 
whoar fast eneaf!” 

In truth, the animals were no sooner released than 
they trotted back, with much deliberation, to the stable 
they had just left, which was distant not a mile behind. 

“ Can you blo’ a harn ? ” asked the guard, disengaging 
one of the coach lamps. 

“T daresay I can,” replied Nicholas. 

“ Then just blo’ away into that ’un as lies on the grund, 
fit to wakken the deead, will’ee,”’ said the man, “ while I 
stop sum o’ this here squealing inside.—Cumin’, cumin’. 
Dean’t make that noise, wooman.”’ 

As the man spoke he proceeded to wrench open the 
uppermost door of the coach, while Nicholas, seizing the 
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horn, awoke the echoes far and wide with one of the most 
extraordinary performances on that instrument ever 
heard by mortal ears. It had its effect, however, in not 
only rousing such of the passengers as were recovering 
from the stunning effects of their fall, but in summoning 
assistance to their relief; for lights gleamed in the dis- 
tance, and people were already astir. 

In fact, a man on horseback galloped down before the 
passengers were well collected together; and a careful 
investigation being instituted, it appeared that the lady 
inside had broken her lamp, and the gentleman his head ; 
that the two front outsides had escaped with black eyes ; 
the box with a bleeding nose; the coachman with a con- 
tusion on the temple; Mr. Squeers with a portmanteau 
bruise on his back ; and the remaining passengers without 
any injury at all—thanks to the softness of the snowdrift 
in which they had been overturned. These facts were no 
sooner thoroughly ascertained than the lady gave several 
indications of fainting, but being forewarned that if she 
did she must be carried on some gentleman’s shoulders to 
the nearest public-house, she prudently thought better of 
it, and walked back with the rest. 

They found on reaching it that it was a lonely place, 
with no very great accommodation in the way of apart- 
ments—that portion of its resources being all comprised in 
one public room with a sanded floor and a chair or two. 
However, a large fagot and a plentiful supply of coals being 
heaped upon the fire, the appearance of things was not 
long in mending ; and by the time they had washed off all 
effaceable marks of the late accident, the room was warm 
and light, which was a most agreeable exchange for the 
cold and darkness out of doors. 

“Well, Mr. Nickleby,” said Squeers, insinuating him- 
self into the warmest corner, “ you did very right to catch 
hold of them horses. I should have done it myself if I 
had come to in time, but I’m very glad you did it. You 
did it very well, very well.” 
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“So well,”’ said the merry-faced gentleman, who did 
not seem to approve very much of the patronizing tone 
adopted by Squeers, ‘“‘ that if they had not been firmly 
checked when they were, you would most probably have 
had no brains left to teach with.” 

This remark called up a discourse relative to the 
promptitude Nicholas had displayed, and he was over- 
whelmed with compliments and commendations. 

“ Tam very glad to have escaped, of course,” observed 
Squeers—‘‘ every man is glad when he escapes from 
danger ; but if any one of my charges had been hurt—if 
I had been prevented from restoring any one of these 
little boys to his parents whole and sound as I received 
him—what would have been my feelings? Why, the wheel 
atop of my head would have been far preferable to it.” 

“ Are they all brothers, sir?” inquired the lady who 
had carried the “‘ Davy,” or safety-lamp. 

“In one sense they are, ma’am,” replied Squeers, 
diving into his greatcoat pocket for cards. ‘“‘ They are 
all under the same parental and affectionate treatment. 
Mrs. Squeers and myself are a mother and father to every 
one of ’em.—Mr. Nickleby, hand the lady them cards, and 
offer these to the gentlemen. Perhaps they might know 
of some parents that would be glad to avail themselves of 
the establishment.”’ 

Expressing himself to this effect, Mr. Squeers, who lost 
no opportunity of advertising gratuitously, placed his 
hands upon his knees, and looked at the pupils with as 
much benignity as he could possibly affect ; while Nicho- 
las, blushing with shame, handed round the cards as 
directed. 

“T hope you sufier no inconvenience from the over- 
turn, ma’am ? ” said the merry-faced gentleman, address- 
ing the fastidious lady as though he were charitably 
desirous to change the subject. 

“No bodily inconvenience,” replied the lady. 


“No mental inconvenience, I hope ? ” 
(2,840) 53 
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“ The subject is a very painful one-to my feelings, sir,” 
replied the lady, with strong emotion ; “‘ and I beg you, as — 
a gentleman, not to refer to it.” 

“ Dear me,”’ said the merry-faced gentleman, looking 
merrier still, ‘ I merely intended to inquire a 

“T hope no inquiries will be made,” said the lady, “ or 
I shall be compelled to throw myself on the protection of 
the other gentlemen.—Landlord, pray direct a boy to 
keep watch outside the door; and if a green chariot 
passes in the direction of Grantham, to stop it instantly.” 

The people of the house were evidently overcome by 
this request, and when the lady charged the boy to re- 
member, as a means of identifying the expected green 
chariot, that it would have a coachman with a gold-laced 
hat on the box, and a footman, most probably in silk 
stockings, behind, the attentions of the good woman of the 
inn were redoubled. Even the box-passenger caught the 
infection, and growing wonderfully deferential, immedi- 
ately inquired whether there was not very good society 
in that neighbourhood ; to which the lady replied, Yes, 
there was, in a manner which sufficiently implied that 
she moved at the very tiptop and summit of it all. 

““ As the guard has gone on horseback to Grantham to 
get another coach,” said the good-tempered gentleman, 
when they had been all sitting round the fire for some time 
in silence, “‘ and as he must be gone a couple of hours at 
the very least, I propose a bowl of hot punch.—What say 
you, sir?” 

This question was addressed to the broken-headed 
inside, who was a man of very genteel appearance, dressed 
in mourning. He was not past the middle age, but his 
hair was grey ; it seemed to have been prematurely turned 
by care or sorrow. He readily acceded to the proposal, 
and appeared to be prepossessed by the frank good-nature 
of the individual from whom it emanated. 

This latter personage took upon himself the office of 
tapster when the punch was ready, and after dispensing 
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it all round, led the conversation to the antiquities of 
York, with which both he and the grey-haired gentleman 
appeared well acquainted. When this topic flagged, he 
turned with a smile to the grey-headed gentleman, and 
asked if he could sing. 

“T cannot, indeed,” replied the gentleman, smiling in 
his turn. 

“ That’s a pity,” said the owner of the good-humoured 
countenance. “ Is there nobody here who can sing a song 
to lighten the time ? ” 

The passengers, one and all, protested that they could 
not; that they wished they could; that they couldn’t 
remember the words of anything without the book ; and 
so forth. 

“ Perhaps the lady would not object,” said the presi- 
dent, with great respect, and a merry twinkle in his eye. 
“Some little Italian thing out of the last opera brought 
out in town would be most acceptable, I am sure.” 

As the lady condescended to make no reply, but tossed 
her head contemptuously, and murmured some further 
expression of surprise regarding the absence of the green 
chariot, one or two voices urged upon the president him- 
self the propriety of making an attempt for the general 
benefit. 

“T would if I could,” said he of the good-tempered 
face ; “‘ for I hold that in this, as in all other cases where 
people who are strangers to each other are thrown un- 
expectedly together, they should endeavour to render 
themselves as pleasant, for the joint sake of the little com- 
munity, as possible.” 

“I wish the maxim were more generally acted on in all 
cases,’’ said the grey-headed gentleman. 

“ T’'m glad to hear it,” returned the other. ‘‘ Perhaps, 
as you can’t sing, you'll tell us a story ?”’ 

“Nay ; I should ask you.” 

“ T will, with pleasure.” 

After a very brief silence, the merry-faced gentleman 
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sent round the punch, and glancing slyly at the fastidious 
lady, who seemed desperately apprehensive that he was 
going to relate something improper, began— 


THE BARON OF GROGZWIG 


“The Baron Von Koéldwethout of Grogzwig, in Ger- 
many, was as likely a young baron as you would wish to 
see. I needn’t say that he lived ina castle, because that’s 
of course ; neither need I say that he lived in an old castle, 
for what German baron ever lived in a new one? There 
were many strange circumstances connected with this 
venerable building, among which not the least startling 
and mysterious were, that when the wind blew, it rumbled 
in the chimneys, or even howled among the trees in the 
neighbouring forest ; and that when the moon shone, she 
found her way through certain small loopholes in the wall, 
and actually made some parts of the wide halls and 
galleries quite light, while she left others in gloomy 
shadow. I believe that one of the baron’s ancestors, 
being short of money, had inserted a dagger in a gentle- 
man who called one night to ask his way, and it was 
supposed that these miraculous occurrences took place in 
consequence. And yet I hardly know how that could 
have been either, because the baron’s ancestor, who was 
an amiable man, felt very sorry afterwards for having 
been so rash, and laying violent hands upon a quantity 
of stone and timber which belonged to a weaker baron, 
built a chapel as an apology, and so took a receipt from 
heaven, in full of all demands. 

“Talking of the baron’s ancestor puts me in mind of 
the baron’s great claims to respect on the score of his 
pedigree. Iam afraid to say, Iam sure, how many ances- 
tors the baron had, but I know that he had a great many 
more than any other man of his time; and I only wish 
that he had lived in these latter days, that he might have 
had more. It is a very hard thing upon the great men of 
past centuries that they should have come into the world 
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so soon, because a man who was born three or four hun- 
dred years ago cannot reasonably be expected to have had 
as many relations before him as a man who is born now. 
The last man, whoever he is—and he may be a cobbler 
or some low, vulgar dog for aught we know—will have a 
longer pedigree than the greatest nobleman now alive ; 
and I contend that this is not fair. 

“Well, but the Baron Von Koéldwethout of Grog- 
zwig! He was a fine swarthy fellow, with dark hair and 
large mustachios, who rode a-hunting in clothes of Lin- 
coln green, with russet boots on his feet, and a bugle slung 
over his shoulder, like the guard of a long stage. When 
he blew this bugle, four-and-twenty other gentlemen of 
inferior rank, in Lincoln green a little coarser, and russet 
boots with a little thicker soles, turned out directly ; and 
away galloped the whole train, with spears in their hands 
like lacquered area-railings, to hunt down the boars, or 
perhaps encounter a bear, in which latter case the baron 
killed him first, and greased his whiskers with him after- 
wards. 

“ This was a merry life for the Baron of Grogzwig, and 
a merrier still for the baron’s retainers, who drank Rhine 
wine every night till they fell under the table, and then 
had the bottles on the floor, and called for pipes. Never 
were such jolly, roistering, rollicking, merry-making 
blades as the jovial crew of Grogzwig. 

“ But the pleasures of the table, or the pleasures of 
under the table, require a little variety, especially when 
the same five-and-twenty people sit daily down to the 
same board, to discuss the same subjects and tell the 
same stories. The baron grew weary, and wanted excite- 
ment. He took to quarrelling with his gentlemen, and 
tried kicking two or three of them every day after dinner. 
This was a pleasant change at first; but it became 
monotonous after a week or so, and the baron felt quite 
out of sorts, and cast about in despair for some new 
amusement. 
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“ One night, after a day’s sport in which he had out- © 
done Nimrod or Gillingwater, and slaughtered ‘ another | 
fine bear’ and brought him home in triumph, the Baron ~ 
Von Koéldwethout sat moodily at the head of his table, 
eyeing the smoky roof of the hall with a discontented | 
aspect. He swallowed huge bumpers of wine, but the 
more he swallowed the more he frowned. The gentlemen 
who had been honoured with the dangerous distinction of 
sitting on his right and left imitated him to a miracle in 
the drinking, and frowned at each other. 

““«T will,’ cried the baron, suddenly, smiting the table 
with his right hand and twirling his moustache with his 
left. ‘ Fill to the Lady of Grogzwig ! ’ 

“The four-and-twenty Lincoln greens turned pale, 
with the exception of their four-and twenty noses, which 
were unchangeable. 

“* T said to the Lady of Grogzwig,’ repeated the baron, 
looking round the board. 

““To the Lady of Grogzwig!’ shouted the Lincoln 
greens ; and down their four-and-twenty throats went 
four-and-twenty imperial pints of such rare old hock that 
they smacked their eight-and-forty lips and winked again. 

““ The fair daughter of the Baron Von Swillenhausen,’ 
said Koéldwethout, condescending to explain. ‘ We will 
demand her in marriage of her father ere the sun goes 
down to-morrow. If he refuse our suit, we'll cut off his 
nose.’ 

“A hoarse murmur arose from the company ; every 
man touched, first the hilt of his sword, and then the tip 
of his nose, with appalling significance. 

“What a pleasant thing filial piety is to contemplate ! 
If the daughter of the Baron Von Swillenhausen had 
pleaded a preoccupied heart, or fallen at her father’s feet 
and corned them in salt tears, or only fainted away, and 
complimented the old gentleman in frantic ejaculations, 
the odds are a hundred to one but Swillenhausen Castle 
would have been turned out at window, or rather the 
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baron turned out at window, and the castle demolished. 
The damsel held her peace, however, when an early 
messenger bore the request of Von Koéldwethout next 
morning, and modestly retired to her chamber, from the 
casement of which she watched the coming of the suitor 
and his retinue. She was no sooner assured that the 
horseman with the large mustachios was her proffered 
husband, than she hastened to her father’s presence, and 
expressed her readiness to sacrifice herself to secure his 
peace. The venerable baron caught his child to his arms, 
and shed a wink of joy. 

“ There was great feasting at the castle that day. The 
four-and-twenty Lincoln greens of Von Koéldwethout ex- 
changed vows of eternal friendship with twelve Lincoln 
greens of Von Swillenhausen, and promised the old baron 
that they would drink his wine ‘ till all was blue “—mean- 
ing, probably, until their whole countenances had acquired 
the same tint as their noses. Everybody slapped every- 
body else’s back when the time for parting came, and the 
Baron Von Koéldwethout and his followers rode gaily home. 

“ For six mortal weeks the bears and boars had a 
holiday. The houses of Koéldwethout and Swillenhausen 
were united; the spears rusted; and the baron’s bugle 
grew hoarse for lack of blowing. 

“Those were great times for the four-and-twenty ; 
but, alas! their high and palmy days had taken boots to 
themselves, and were already walking off. 

““ My dear,’ said the baroness. 

““ My love,’ said the baron. 

““ Those coarse, noisy men 

“* Which, ma’am ?’ said the baron, starting. 

“ The baroness pointed from the window at which they 
stood to the courtyard beneath, where the unconscious 
Lincoln greens were taking a copious stirrup-cup, pre- 
paratory to issuing forth after a boar or two. 

“ “My hunting-train, ma’am,’ said the baron. 

“* Disband them, love,’ murmured the baroness. 
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“* Disband them ?’ cried the baron, in amazement. 

“““ To please me, love,’ replied the baroness. 

““ To please the devil, ma’am,’ answered the baron. 

“Whereupon the baroness uttered a great cry, and 
swooned away at the baron’s feet. 

“What could the baron do? He called for the lady’s 
maid, and roared for the doctor ; and then, rushing into 
the yard, kicked the two Lincoln greens who were the most 
used to it, and cursing the others all round, bade them 
go but never mind where. I don’t know the German 
for it, or I would put it delicately that way. 

“It is not for me to say by what means or by what 
degrees some wives manage to keep down some husbands 
as they do, although I may have my private opinion on 
the subject, and may think that no member of parliament 
ought to be married, inasmuch as three married members 
out of every four must vote according to their wives’ 
consciences (if there be such things), and not according to 
their own. All I need say just now is, that the Baroness 
Von Koéldwethout somehow or other acquired great con- 
trol over the Baron Von Koéldwethout, and that, little by 
little and bit by bit, and day by day and year by year, the 
baron got the worst of some disputed question, or was 
slyly unhorsed from some old hobby; and that, by the 
time he was a fat, hearty fellow of forty-eight or there- 
abouts, he had no feasting, no revelry, no hunting-train, 
and no hunting—nothing, in short, that he liked, or used 
to have ; and that, although he was as fierce as a lion and 
as bold as brass, he was decidedly snubbed and put down 
by his own lady, in his own castle of Grogzwig. 

“Nor was this the whole extent of the baron’s mis- 
fortunes. About a year after his nuptials there came into 
the world a lusty young baron, in whose honour a great 
many fireworks were let off, and a great many dozens of 
wine drunk ; but next year there came a young baroness, 
and next year another young baron, and so on, every 
year, either a baron or baroness (and one year both to- 
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gether), until the baron found himself the father of a small 
family of twelve. Upon every one of these anniversaries 
the venerable Baroness Von Swillenhausen was nervously 
sensitive for the well-being of her child, the Baroness Von 
Koéldwethout ; and although it was not found that the 
good lady ever did anything material towards contribut- 
ing to her child’s recovery, still she made it a point of duty 
to be as nervous as possible at the castle of Grogzwig, and 
to divide her time between moral observations on the 
baron’s housekeeping and bewailing the hard lot of her 
unhappy daughter. And if the Baron of Grogzwig, a 
little hurt and irritated at this, took heart, and ventured 
to suggest that his wife was at least no worse off than the 
wives of other barons, the Baroness of Swillenhausen 
begged all persons to take notice that nobody but she 
sympathized with her dear daughter’s sufferings ; upon 
which her relations and friends remarked that to be sure 
she did cry a great deal more than her son-in-law, and 
that if there were a hard-hearted brute alive, it was that 
Baron of Grogzwig. 

“ The poor baron bore it all as long as he could, and 
when he could bear it no longer, lost his appetite and his 
spirits, and sat himself gloomily and dejectedly down. 
But there were worse troubles yet in store for him, and 
as they came on his melancholy and sadness increased. 
Times changed. He gotintodebt. The Grogzwig coffers 
ran low, though the Swillenhausen family had looked upon 
them as inexhaustible ; and just when the baroness was on 
the point of making a thirteenth addition to the family 
pedigree, Von Koéldwethout discovered that he had no 
means of replenishing them. 

“*T don’t see what is to be done,’ said the baron. ‘I 
think I'll kill myself.’ 

“This was a bright idea. The baron took an old 
hunting-knife from a cupboard hard by, and having 
sharpened it on his boot, made what boys call ‘ an offer ’ 
at his throat. 
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“ “Hem !’ said the baron, stopping short. ‘ Perhaps 
it’s not sharp enough,’ 

“The baron sharpened it again, and made another 
offer, when his hand was arrested by a loud screaming 
among the young barons and baronesses, who had a 
nursery in an upstairs tower with iron bars outside the 
window, to prevent their tumbling out into the moat. 

““Tf I had been a bachelor,’ said the baron, sighing, 
“I might have done it fifty times over without being 
interrupted. Halloa! Put a flask of wine and the lar- 
gest pipe in the little vaulted room behind the hall.’ 

“One of the domestics, in a very kind manner, exe- 
cuted the baron’s order in the course of half an hour or so, 
and Von Koéldwethout being apprised thereof, strode to 
the vaulted room, the walls of which, being of dark shining 
wood, gleamed in the ligut of the blazing logs which were 
piled upon the hearth, The bottle and pipe were ready, 
and upon the whole the place looked very comfortable. 

““ Leave the lamp,’ said the baron. 

“* Anything else, my lord ?’ inquired the domestic. 

“The room,’ replied the baron. The domestic 
obeyed, and the baron locked the door. 

““T’ll smoke a last pipe,’ said the baron, ‘ and then 
I'll be off.’ So putting the knife upon the table till he 
wanted it, and tossing off a goodly measure of wine, the 
Lord of Grogzwig threw himself back in his chair, stretched 
his legs out before the fire, and puffed away. 

“ He thought about a great many things—about his 
present troubles and past days of bachelorship, and about 
the Lincoln greens, long since dispersed up and down the 
country, no one knew whither; with the exception of 
two who had been unfortunately beheaded, and four who 
had killed themselves with drinking. His mind was run- 
ning upon bears and boars, when, in the process of drain- 
ing his glass to the bottom, he raised his eyes, and saw for 
the first time, and with unbounded astonishment, that 
he was not alone. 
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“No, he was not ; for on the opposite side of the fire 
there sat with folded arms a wrinkled, hideous figure, with 
deeply sunk and bloodshot eyes, and an immensely long, 
cadaverous face, shadowed by jagged and matted locks of 
coarse black hair. He wore a kind of tunic of a dull 
bluish colour, which the baron observed, on regarding it 
attentively, was clasped or ornamented down the front 
with coffin handles. His legs, too, were encased in coffin 
plates as though in armour, and over his left shoulder he 
wore a short dusky cloak, which seemed made of a rem- 
nant of some pall. He took no notice of the baron, but 
was intently eyeing the fire. 

““ Falloa!’ said the baron, stamping his foot to 
attract attention. 

“* Halloa!’ replied the stranger, moving his eyes 
towards the baron, but not his face or himself. ‘ What 
now ?’ 

““ What now ?’ replied the baron, nothing daunted 
by his hollow voice and lustreless eyes; ‘J should ask 
that question. How did you get here ? ’ 

““ Through the door,’ replied the figure. 

““ What are you ?’ says the baron. 

“« A man,’ replied the figure. 

** T don’t believe it,’ says the baron. 

** * Disbelieve it, then,’ says the figure. 

“* T will,’ rejoined the baron. 

“ The figure looked at the bold Baron of Grogzwig for 
some time, and then said familiarly— 

“* There’s no coming over you, I see. I’m not aman!’ 

““* What are you, then ?’ asked the baron. 

“* & genius,’ replied the figure. 

““* You don’t look much like one,’ returned the baron, 
scornfully. 

“*T am the Genius of Despair and Suicide,’ said the 
apparition. ‘ Now you know me.’ 

“ With these words the apparition turned towards the 
baron, as if composing himself for a talk ; and what was 
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very remarkable was, that he threw his cloak aside, and 
displaying a stake, which was run through the centre of 
his body, pulled it out with a jerk, and laid it on the table, 
as composedly as if it had been his walking-stick. 

“* Now,’ said the figure, glancing at the hunting-knife, 
“are you ready for me?’ 

“* Not quite,’ rejoined the baron ; ‘ I must finish this. 
pipe first.’ 

“Look sharp, then,’ said the figure. 

“* You seem in a hurry,’ said the baron. 

“ “Why, yes, I am,’ answered the figure; ‘ they’re 
doing a pretty brisk business in my way over in England 
and France just now, and my time is a good deal taken up.’ 

“* Do you drink ? ’ said the baron, touching the bottle 
with the bowl of his pipe. 

“* Nine times out of ten, and then very hard,’ rejoined 
the figure, dryly. 

““ Never in moderation ?’ asked the baron. _ 

““ Never,’ replied the figure, with a shudder ; ‘ that 
breeds cheerfulness.’ 

“The baron took another look at his new friend, whom 
he thought an uncommonly queer customer, and at length 
inquired whether he took any active part in such little 
proceedings as that which he had in contemplation. 

‘““ No,’ replied the figure evasively ; ‘ but I am always 
present.’ 

““ Tust to see fair, I suppose ?’ said the baron. 

Just that,’ replied the figure, playing with his stake, 
and examining the ferrule. ‘ Be as quick as you can, will 
you, for there’s a young gentleman who is afflicted with 
too much money and leisure wanting me now, I find.’ 

“* Going to kill himself because he has too much 
money ?’ exclaimed the baron, quite tickled; ‘ha! ha! 
that’s a good one.’ (This was the first time the baron had 
laughed for many a long day.) 

““T say,’ expostulated the figure, looking very much 
scared, ‘ don’t do that again.’ 


coe 
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“* Why not ?’ demanded the baron. 

““« Because it gives me pain all over,’ replied the figure. 
‘Sigh as much as you please ; that does me good.’ 

“ The baron sighed mechanically at the mention of the 
word ; the figure, brightening up again, handed him the 
hunting-knife with most winning politeness. 

““Tt’s not a bad idea, though,’ said the baron, feeling 
the edge of the weapon—‘ a man killing himself because 
he has too much money.’ 

“* Pooh,’ said the apparition, petulantly, ‘ no better 
than a man’s killing himself because he has none or little.’ 

“ Whether the genius unintentionally committed him- 
self in saying this, or whether he thought the baron’s 
mind was so thoroughly made up that it didn’t matter 
what he said, I have no means of knowing. I only know 
that the baron stopped his hand all of a sudden, opened 
his eyes wide, and looked as if quite a new light had come 
upon him for the first time. 

*«* Why, certainly,’ said Von Koéldwethout, ‘ nothing 
is too bad to be retrieved.’ 

““ Except empty coffers,’ cried the genius, 

“* Well, but they may be one day filled again,’ said 
the baron. 

““ Scolding wives,’ snarled the genius. 

““Oh! they may be made quiet,’ said the baron. 

““ Thirteen children,’ shouted the genius. 

“* Can’t all go wrong, surely,’ said the baron. 

“ The genius was evidently growing very savage with 
the baron for holding these opinions all at once ; but he 
tried to laugh it off, and said if he would let him know 
when he had left off joking, he should feel obliged to him. 

“But I’m not joking; I was never farther from it,’ 
remonstrated the baron. 

“* Well, I’m glad to hear that,’ said the genius, look- 
ing very grim; ‘ because a joke, without any figure of 
speech, is the death of me. Come! quit this dreary 
world at once.’ 
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“*T don’t know,’ said the baron, playing with the 
knife: ‘it’s a dreary one, certainly ; but I don’t think 
yours is much better, for you have not the appearance 
of being particularly comfortable. That puts me in mind 
—what security have I that I shall be any the better for 
going out of the world after all!’ he cried, starting up ; 
“IT never thought of that.’ 

“““ Dispatch,’ cried the figure, gnashing its teeth. 

“Keep off!’ said the baron. ‘Ill brood over 
miseries no longer, but put a good face on the matter, and 
try the fresh air and the bears again ; and if that don’t do, 
I'll talk to the baroness soundly, and cut the Von Swillen- 
hausens dead.’ With this the baron fell into his chair, 
and laughed so loud and boisterously that the room rang 
with it, 

“ The figure fell back a pace or two, regarding the 
baron meanwhile with a look of intense terror, and when 
he had ceased, caught up the stake, plunged it violently 
into its body, uttered a frightful howl, and disappeared. 

“Von Koéldwethout never saw it again. Having 
once made up his mind to action, he soon brought the 
baroness and the Von Swillenhausens to reason, and died 
many years afterwards ; not a rich man that I am aware 
of, but certainly a happy one—leaving behind him a 
numerous family, who had been carefully educated in bear 
and boar hunting under his own personal eye. And my 
advice to all men is, that if ever they become hipped and 
melancholy from similar causes (as very many men do), 
they look at both sides of the question, applying a 
magnifying-glass to the best one; and if they still feel 
tempted to retire without leave, that they smoke a large 
pipe and drink a full bottle first, and profit by the laudable 
example of the Baron of Grogzwig.” 


“ The fresh coach is ready, ladies and gentlemen, if you 
please,’’ said a new driver, looking in. 
This intelligence caused the punch to be finished in a 
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great hurry, and prevented any discussion relative to the 
story. 

The journey was then resumed. Nicholas fell asleep 
towards morning, and when he awoke, found, with great 
regret, that during his nap both the Baron of Grogzwig 
and the grey-haired gentleman had got down and were 
gone. The day dragged on uncomfortably enough. At 
about six o’clock that night he and Mr. Squeers, and the 
little boys, and their united luggage, were all put down 
together at the George and New Inn, Greta Bridge. 


CHAPTER IV 


Mr. SQUEERS being safely landed, left Nicholas and the 
boys standing with the luggage in the road, to amuse 
themselves by looking at the coach as it changed horses, 
while he ran into the tavern and went through the leg- 
stretching process at the bar. After some minutes he re- 
turned, with his legs thoroughly stretched, if the hue of 
his nose and a short hiccup afforded any criterion ; and at 
the same time there came out of the yard a rusty pony- 
chaise and a cart, driven by two labouring men. 

“Put the boys and the boxes into the cart,” said 
Squeers, rubbing his hands; “ and this young man and 
me wiil go on in the chaise.—Get in, Nickleby.” 

Nicholas obeyed. Mr. Squeers with some difficulty in- 
ducing the pony to obey also, they started off, leaving the 
cartload of infant misery to follow at leisure. 

“Are you cold, Nickleby ?”’ inquired Squeers, after 
they had travelled some distance in silence. 

“ Rather, sir, I must say.” 

“ Well, I don’t find fault with that,” said Squeers ; 
“it’s a long journey this weather.” 
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“Ts it much farther to Dotheboys Hall, sir ?”’ asked 
Nicholas. 

“ About three mile from here,”’ replied Squeers. ‘“‘ But 
you needn’t call it a Hall down here.” 

Nicholas coughed, as if he would like to know why. 

“ The fact is, it ain’t a Hall,” observed Squeers, dryly. 

“Oh, indeed!” said Nicholas, whom this piece of 
intelligence much astonished. 

“No,” replied Squeers. ‘‘ We call it a Hall up in 
London, because it sounds better, but they don’t know it 
by that name in these parts. A man may call his house 
an island if he likes; there’s no act of parliament against 
that, I believe ? ”’ 

“‘T believe not, sir,’”’ rejoined Nicholas. 

Squeers eyed his companion slyly at the conclusion of 


this little dialogue, and finding that he had grown thought- — 


ful and appeared in nowise disposed to volunteer any 
observations, contented himself with lashing the pony 
until they reached their journey’s end. 

“Jump out,” said Squeers.—‘ Hallo, there! come 
and put this horse up. Be quick, will you!” 

While the schoolmaster was uttering these and other 
impatient cries, Nicholas had time to observe that the 
school was a long, cold-looking house, one story high, with 
a few straggling out-buildings behind, and a barn and 
stable adjoming. After the lapse of a minute or two, the 
noise of somebody unlocking the yard-gate was heard, and 
presently a tall, lean boy, with a lantern in his hand, 
issued forth. 

“Ts that you, Smike ? ” cried Squeers. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the boy. 

“ Then why the devil didn’t you come before ? ” 

“Please, sir, I fell asleep over the fire,’’ answered 
Smike, with humility. 

“Fire ! what fire ? Where’s there a fire ? ’ demanded 
the schoolmaster, sharply. 

“ Only in the kitchen, sir,” replied the boy. “ Missus 
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said as I was sitting up I might go in there for a 
warm.” 

“Your missus is a fool,’”’ retorted Squeers. ‘“ You’d 
have been a deuced deal more wakeful in the cold, I’ll 
engage.” 

By this time Mr. Squeers had dismounted ; and after 
ordering the boy to see to the pony, and to take care that 
he hadn’t any more corn that night, he told Nicholas to 
wait at the front door a minute, while he went round and 
let him in. 

A host of unpleasant misgivings, which had been 
crowding upon Nicholas during the whole journey, 
thronged into his mind with redoubled force when he was 
left alone. His great distance from home and the im- 
possibility of reaching it, except on foot, should he feel 
ever so anxious to return, presented itself to him in most 
alarming colours ; and as he looked up at the dreary house 
and dark windows, and upon the wild country round, 
covered with snow, he felt a depression of heart and spirit 
which he had never experienced before. 

“ Now then!” cried Squeers, poking his head out at 
the front door. ‘ Where are you, Nickleby ? ” 

“ Here, sir,’”’ replied Nicholas. 

“Come in, then,” said Squeers ; “‘ the wind blows in at 

_ this door fit to knock a man off his legs.” 

Nicholas sighed, and hurried in. Mr. Squeers having 
bolted the door to keep it shut, ushered him into a small 
eur scantily furnished with a few chairs, a yellow map 

ung against the wall, and a couple of tables, one of which 
bore some preparations for supper, while on the other a 
tutor’s assistant, a Murray's grammar, half a dozen cards 
of terms, and a worn letter directed to Wackford Squeers, 
Esquire, were arranged in picturesque confusion. 

- They had not been in this apartment a couple of 
minutes when a female bounced into the room, and, seiz- 
ing Mr. Squeers by the throat, gave him two loud kisses, 
one close after the other, like a postman’s knock. The 
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lady, who was of a large raw-boned figure, was about half 
a head taller than Mr. Squeers, and was dressed in a 
dimity night-jacket, with her hair in papers ; she had also 
a dirty nightcap on, relieved by a yellow cotton handker- 
chief which tied it under the chin. 

“ How is my Squeery ?”’ said this lady, in a playful 
manner and a very hoarse voice. 

“ Quite well, my love,” replied Squeers. ‘‘ How’s the 
cows?” 

“ All right, every one of em,” answered the lady. 

“ And the pigs ? ”’ said Squeers. 

“ As well as they were when you went away.” 

“Come; that’s a blessing,” said Squeers, pulling off his 
greatcoat. “‘ The boys are all as they were, I suppose ?”’ 

“Oh yes, they’re well enough,” replied Mrs. Squeers, 
snappishly. ‘“‘ That young Pitcher’s had a fever.”’ 

“No!” exclaimed Squeers. ‘‘ Drat that boy, he’s 
always at something of that sort.” 

““ Never was such a boy, I do believe,” said Mrs. 
Squeers ; “‘ whatever he has is always catching, too. I 
say it’s obstinacy, and nothing shall ever convince me 
that it isn’t. I’d beat it out of him, and I told you that 
six months ago.” 

“So you did, my love,” rejoined Squeers. ‘‘ We’ll try 
what can be done.” 

Pending these little endearments, Nicholas had stood, 
awkwardly enough, in the middle of the room, not very 
well knowing whether he was expected to retire into the 
passage or to remain where he was. He was now relieved 
from his perplexity by Mr. Squeers. 

“This is the new young man, my dear,” said that 
gentleman. 

“Oh,” replied Mrs. Squeers, nodding her head at 
Nicholas, and eyeing him coldly from top to toe. 

“ He'll take a meal with us to-night,” said Squeers, 
“and go among the boys to-morrow morning. You can 
give him a shake-down here to-night, can’t you ? ” 
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“We must manage it somehow,” replied the lady.— 
“ You don’t much mind how you sleep, I suppose, sir ? ” 

“No, indeed,” replied Nicholas; “I am not par- 
ticular.” 

“ That’s lucky,” said Mrs. Squeers. And as the lady’s 
humour was considered to lie chiefly in retort, Mr. Squeers 
laughed heartily, and seemed to expect that Nicholas 
should do the same. 

After some further conversation between the master 
and mistress relative to the success of Mr. Squeers’s trip, 
and the people who had paid, and the people who had 
made default in payment, a young servant-girl brought 
in a Yorkshire pie and some cold beef, which being set 
upon the table, the boy Smike appeared with a jug of ale. 

Mr. Squeers was emptying his greatcoat pockets of 
letters to different boys, and other small documents, which 
he had brought down in them, The boy glanced, with an 
anxious and timid expression, at the papers, as if with a 
sickly hope that one among them might relate to him. 
The look was a very painful one, and went to Nicholas’s 
heart at once, for it told a long and very sad history. 

It induced him to consider the boy more attentively, 
and he was surprised to observe the extraordinary mixture 
of garments which formed his dress. Although he could 
not have been less than eighteen or nineteen years old, 
and was tall for that age, he wore a skeleton suit, such as 
is usually put upon very little boys, and which, though 
most absurdly short in the arms and legs, was quite wide 
enough for his attenuated frame. In order that the lower 
part of his legs might be in perfect keeping with this 
singular dress, he had a very large pair of boots, originally 
made for tops, which might have been once worn by some 
stout farmer, but were now too patched and tattered for 
a beggar. Heaven knows how long he had been there, 
but he still wore the same linen which he had first taken 
down ; for round his neck was a tattered child’s frill, only 
half concealed by a coarse, man’s neckerchief. He was 
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glanced at the letters with a look so keen, and yet so | 


dispirited and hopeless, that Nicholas could hardly bear to 
watch him. 

‘““ What are you bothering about there, Smike ? ” cried 
Mrs. Squeers ; “ let the things alone, can’t you.” 

“Eh!” said Squeers, looking up. ‘‘ Oh! it’s you, is 
et ea 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the youth, pressing his hands to- 
gether, as though to control by force the nervous wander- 
ing of his fingers ; “ is there——”’ 

“ Well!” said Squeers. 

“ Have you—did anybody—has nothing been heard— 
about me?” 

“ Devil a bit,”’ replied Squeers, testily. 

The lad withdrew his eyes, and putting his hand to his 
face, moved towards the door. 

“ Not a word,” resumed Squeers, “ and never will be. 
Now, this is a pretty sort of thing, isn’t it, that you 
should have been left here all these years and no money 
paid after the first six—nor notice taken, nor no clue to be 
got who you belong to? It’s a pretty sort of thing that I 
should have to feed a great fellow like you, and never hope 
to get one penny for it, isn’t it?” 

The boy put his hand to his head as if he were making 
an effort to recollect something, and then, looking vacantly 
at his questioner, gradually broke into a smile, and limped 
away. 

“ T'll tell you what, Squeers,”” remarked his wife as the 
door closed, “ I think that young chap’s turning silly.” 

““T hope not,” said the schoolmaster; “ for he’s a 
handy fellow out of doors, and worth his meat and drink, 
any way. I should think he’d have wit enough for us, 
though, if he was. But come; let’s have supper, for I’m 
hungry and tired, and want to get to bed.” 

This reminder brought in an exclusive steak for Mr. 
Squeers, who speedily proceeded to do it ample justice. 
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Nicholas drew up his chair, but his appetite was effectually 
taken away. 

“ How’s the steak, Squeers ? ”’ said Mrs. S. 

“Tender asa lamb,” replied Squeers. ‘‘ Havea bit ?”’ 

“T couldn’t eat a morsel,” replied his wife. ‘‘ What’ll 
the young man take, my dear?” 

“ Whatever he likes that’s present,” rejoined Squeers, 
in a most unusual burst of generosity. 

“What do you say, Mr. Knuckleboy ? ” inquired Mrs. 
Squeers. 

“Tl take a little of the pie, if you please,” replied 
Nicholas. ‘‘ A very little, for I’m not hungry.” 

“ Well, it’s a pity to cut the pie if you’re not hungry, 
isn’t it?’ said Mrs. Squeers. “‘ Will you try a bit of 
the beef ? ” 

“Whatever you please,” replied Nicholas, abstract- 
edly ; “it’s all the same to me.” 

Mrs. Squeers looked vastly gracious on receiving this 
reply ; and nodding to Squeers, as much as to say that she 
was glad to find the young man knew his station, assisted 
Nicholas to a slice of meat with her own fair hands. 

“Ale, Squeery ?”’ inquired the lady, winking and 
frowning to give him to understand that the question 
propounded was, whether Nicholas should have ale, and 
not whether he (Squeers) would take any. 

“4 Certainly,” said Squeers, re-telegraphing in the same 
manner ; “a glassful.”’ 

So Nicholas had a glassful, and being occupied with his 
own reflections, drank it in happy innocence of all the 
foregoing proceedings. 

“Uncommon juicy steak that,” said Squeers, as he 
laid down his knife and fork, after plying it in silence for 
some time. 

“It’s prime meat,” rejoined his lady. ‘I bought a 
good large piece of it myself on purpose for * 

“ For what ? ” exclaimed Squeers, hastily. ‘‘ Not for 
the——”’ 
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“No, no, not for them,” rejoined Mrs. Squeers ; “ on 
purpose for you against you came home. Lor! you 
didn’t think I could have made such a mistake as that ?”’ 

“Upon my word, my dear, I didn’t know what you 
were going to say,” said Squeers, who had turned pale. 

“You needn’t make yourself uncomfortable,” re- 
marked his wife, laughing heartily. ‘ To think that I 
should be sucha noddy! Well!” 

This part of the conversation was rather unintel- 
ligible ; but popular rumour in the neighbourhood asserted 
that Mr. Squeers, being amiably opposed to cruelty to 
animals, not unfrequently purchased for boy-consumption 
the bodies of horned cattle who had died a natural 
death. Possibly he was apprehensive of having unin- 
tentionally devoured some choice morsel intended for the 
young gentlemen. 

Supper being over, and removed by a small servant- 
girl with a hungry eye, Mrs. Squeers retired to lock it up, 
and also to take into safe custody the clothes of the five 
boys who had just arrived, and who were half-way up the 
troublesome flight of steps which leads to death’s door, 
in consequence of exposure to the cold. They were then 
regaled with a light supper of porridge, and stowed away, 
side by side, in a small bedstead, to warm each other, and 
dream of a substantial meal, with something hot after it, 
if their fancies set that way, which it is not at all improb- 
able they did. 

Mr. Squeers treated himself to a stiff tumbler of brandy 
and water, made on the liberal half-and-half principle, 
allowing for the dissolution of the sugar ; and his amiable 
helpmate mixed Nicholas the ghost of a small glassful of 
the same compound. This done, Mr. and Mrs. Squeers 
drew close up to the fire, and sitting with their feet 
on the fender, talked confidentially in whispers ; while 
Nicholas, taking up the tutor’s assistant, read the inter- 
esting legends in the miscellaneous questions and all 
the figures into the bargain, with as much thought or 
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consciousness of what he was doing as if he had been in 
a magnetic slumber. 

At length Mr. Squeers yawned fearfully, and opined 
that it was high time to go to bed; upon which signal 
Mrs. Squeers and the girl dragged in a small straw mat- 
tress and a couple of blankets, and arranged them into a 
couch for Nicholas. 

“ We'll put you into your regular bedroom to-morrow, 
Nickleby,” said Squeers.—‘‘ Let me see! Who sleeps in 
Brooks’s bed, my dear ? ” 

“In Brooks’s?” said Mrs. Squeers, pondering. 
“ There’s Jennings, little Bolder, Graymarsh, and what’s- 
his-name.” 

“So there is,’ 


, 


rejoined Squeers. ‘‘ Yes! Brooks is 


“ Full!” thought Nicholas ; “ I should think he was.” 

“ There’s a place somewhere, I know,” said Squeers, 
“but I can’t at this moment call to mind where it is. 
However, we'll have that all settled to-morrow.—Good- 
night, Nickleby. Seven o’clock in the morning, mind.” 

“T shall be ready, sir,” replied Nicholas. ‘ Good- 
night.” 

“T'll come in myself and show you where the well is,” 
said Squeers. ‘ You'll always find a little bit of soap in 
the kitchen window ; that belongs to you.” 

Nicholas opened his eyes, but not his mouth; and 
nen was again going away when he once more turned 

ack. 

“T don’t know, I am sure,” he said, ‘‘ whose towel to 
put you on; but if you'll make shift with something 
to-morrow morning, Mrs. Squeers will arrange that in the 
course of the day.—My dear, don’t forget.” 

“Tl take care,”’ replied Mrs. Squeers; ‘“ and mind 
you take care, young man, and get first wash. The 
teacher ought always to have it ; but they get the better 
of him if they can.” 

Mr. Squeers then nudged Mrs. Squeers to bring away 
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the brandy-bottle, lest Nicholas should help himself in 
the night ; and the lady having seized it with great pre- 
cipitation, they retired together. 

Nicholas being left alone, took half a dozen turns up 
and down the room in a condition of much agitation and 
excitement ; but growing gradually calmer, sat himself 
down in a chair, and mentally resolved that, come what 
come might, he would endeavour for a time to bear what- 
ever wretchedness might be in store for him, and that re- 
membering the helplessness of his mother and sister, he 
would give his uncle no plea for deserting them in their 
need. Good resolutions seldom fail of producing some 
good effect in the mind from which they spring. He grew 
less desponding, and—so sanguine and buoyant is youth— 
even hoped that affairs at Dotheboys Hall might yet prove 
better than they promised. 

He was preparing for bed with something like renewed 
cheerfulness, when a sealed letter fell from his coat pocket. 
In the hurry of leaving London it had escaped his at- 
tention, and had not occurred to him since, but it at once 
brought back to him the recollection of the mysterious 
behaviour of Newman Noggs. 

“Dear me!”’ said Nicholas, “ what an extraordinary 
hand!” 

It was directed to himself, was written upon very 
dirty paper, and in such cramped and crippled writing as 
to be almost illegible. After great difficulty and much 
puzzling he contrived to read as follows :— 


“ My DEAR YounG MAn,—I know the world. Your 
father did not, or he would not have done me a kindness 
when there was no hope of return. You do not, or you 
would not be bound on such a journey. 

“Tf ever you want a shelter in London (don’t be angry 
at this ; J once thought I never should), they know where 
I live at the sign of the Crown in Silver Street, Golden 
Square. It is at the corner of Silver Street and James 
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Street, with a bar door both ways. You can come at 
night. Once nobody was ashamed—never mind that ; 
it’s all over. 

“ Excuse errors. I should forget how to wear a whole 
coat now. I have forgotten all my old ways. My spell- 
ing may have gone with them. NEWMAN Noacs. 

“ P.S.—If you should go near Barnard Castle, there is 
good ale at the King’s Head. Say you know me, and I am 
sure they will not charge you for it. You may say Mr. 
Noggs there, for I was a gentleman then—I was indeed.” 


It may be a very undignified circumstance to record, 
but after he had folded this letter and placed it in his 
pocket-book, Nicholas Nickleby’s eyes were dimmed with 
a moisture that might have been taken for tears. 


CHAPTER V 


A RIDE of two hundred and odd miles in severe weather is 
one of the best softeners of a hard bed that ingenuity can 
devise. Perhaps it is even a sweetener of dreams, for 
those which hovered over the rough couch of Nicholas, 
and whispered their airy nothings in his ear, were of an 
agreeable and happy kind. He was making his fortune 
very fast indeed, when the faint glimmer of an expiring 
candle shone before his eyes, and a voice he had no diffi- 
culty in recognizing as part and parcel of Mr. Squeers 
admonished him that it was time to rise. 

“ Past seven, Nickleby,” said Mr. Squeers. 

“ Has morning come already ? ”’ asked Nicholas, sitting 
up in bed. 

“Ah! that has it,” replied Squeers, ‘‘ and ready iced 
too. Now, Nickleby, come; tumble up, will you ? ” 

Nicholas needed no further admonition, but ‘‘ tumbled 
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up ’’ at once, and proceeded to dress himself by the light 
of the taper which Mr. Squeers carried in his hand. 

“ Here’s a pretty go,” said that gentleman: “the 
pump’s froze.” 

““ Indeed ! ’’ said Nicholas, not much interested in the 
intelligence. 

“Yes,” replied Squeers. “ You can’t wash yourself 
this morning.” 

““ Not wash myself! ”’ exclaimed Nicholas. 

“No, not a bit of it,’ rejoined Squeers, tartly. “So 
you must be content with giving yourself a dry polish till 
we break the ice in the well and can get a bucketful out 
for the boys. Don’t stand staring at me, but do look 
sharp, will you ? ” 

Offering no further observation, Nicholas huddled on 
his clothes. Squeers meanwhile opened the shutters and 
blew the candle out, when the voice of his amiable consort 
was heard in the passage, demanding admittance. 

“Come in, my love,” said Squeers. 

Mrs. Squeers came in, still habited in the primitive 
night-jacket which had displayed the symmetry of her 
figure on the previous night, and further ornamented with 
a beaver bonnet of some antiquity, which she wore, with 
much ease and lightness, on the top of the nightcap before 
mentioned. 

““ Drat the things,” said the lady, opening the cup- 
board ; “I can’t find the school spoon anywhere.” 

“Never mind it, my dear,” observed Squeers, in a 
soothing manner ; “ it’s of no consequence.” 

“No consequence; why, how you talk!” retorted 
Mrs. Squeers, sharply ; “isn’t it brimstone morning ? ”’ 

“T forgot, my dear,” rejoined Squeers; “yes, it 
certainly is——We purify the boys’ bloods now and then, 
Nickleby.” 

“ Purify fiddlesticks’ ends,” said his lady.—‘‘ Don’t 
think, young man, that we go to the expense of flower of 
brimstone and molasses just to purify them ; because if 
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you think we carry on the business in that way, you'll 
find yourself mistaken, and so I tell you plainly.”’ 

“ My dear,” said Squeers, frowning. “Hem!” 

“Oh! nonsense,” rejoined Mrs. Squeers. “If the 
young man comes to be a teacher here, let him understand 
at once that we don’t want any foolery about the boys. 
They have the brimstone and treacle, partly because if 
they hadn’t something or other in the way of medicine 
they’d be always ailing and giving a world of trouble, and 
partly because it spoils their appetites and comes cheaper 
than breakfast and dinner. So it does them good and us 
good at the same time, and that’s fair enough, I’m sure.” 

Having given this explanation, Mrs. Squeers put her 
head into the closet and instituted a stricter search after 
the spoon, in which Mr. Squeers assisted. A few words 
passed between them while they were thus engaged, but 
as their voices were partially stifled by the cupboard, all 
that Nicholas could distinguish was that Mr. Squeers said 
what Mrs. Squeers had said was injudicious, and that Mrs. 
Squeers said what Mr. Squeers said was “‘ stuff.”’ 

A vast deal of searching and rummaging ensued, and 
it proving fruitless, Smike was called in, and pushed by 
Mrs. Squeers, and boxed by Mr. Squeers; which course 
of treatment brightening his intellects, enabled him to 
suggest that possibly Mrs. Squeers might have the spoon 
in her pocket, as indeed turned out to be the case. As 
Mrs. Squeers had previously protested, however, that she 
was quite certain she had not got it, Smike received 
another box on the ear for presuming to contradict his 
mistress, together with a promise of a sound thrashing if 
he were not more respectful in future; so that he took 
nothing very advantageous by his motion. 

“A most invaluable woman that, Nickleby,” said 
Squeers, when his consort had hurried away, pushing the 
drudge before her. 

“ Indeed, sir ! ’”’ observed Nicholas. 

“T don’t know her equal,” said Squeers; “I do not 
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know her equal. That woman, Nickleby, is always the 
same—always the same bustling, lively, active, saving 
creetur that you see her now.” 

Nicholas sighed involuntarily at the thought of the 
agreeable domestic prospect thus opened to him; but 
Squeers was, fortunately, too much occupied with his own 
reflections to perceive it. 

“ Tt’s my way to say, when I am up in London,” con- 
tinued Squeers, ‘“‘ that to them boys she isa mother. But 
she is more than a mother to them—ten times more. She 
does things for them boys, Nickleby, that I don’t believe 
half the mothers going would do for their own sons.” 

“T should think they would not, sir,” answered 
Nicholas. 

Now the fact was that both Mr. and Mrs. Squeers 
viewed the boys in the light of their proper and natural 
enemies ; or, in other words, they held and considered 
that their business and profession was to get as much from 
every boy as could by possibility be screwed out,of him. 
On this point they were both agreed, and behaved in 
unison accordingly. The only difference between them 
was that Mrs. Squeers waged war against the enemy 
openly and fearlessly, and that Squeers covered his ras- 
cality, even at home, with a spice of his habitual deceit ; 
as if he really had a notion of some day or other being 
able to take himself in, and persuade his own mind that 
he was a very good fellow. 

“But come,” said Squeers, interrupting the progress 
of some thoughts to this effect in the mind of his usher, 
“ let’s go to the schoolroom ; and lend me a hand with my 
school coat, will you ?”’ 

Nicholas assisted his master to put on an old fustian 
shooting-jacket, which he took down from a peg in the 
passage ; and Squeers, arming himself with his cane, led 
the way across the yard to a door in the rear of the house. 

“ There,” said the schoolmaster, as they stepped in 
together ; “ this is our shop, Nickleby.” 
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It was such a crowded scene, and there were so many 
objects to attract attention, that at first Nicholas stared 
about him, really without seeing anything at all. By 
degrees, however, the place resolved itself into a bare 
and dirty room, with a couple of windows, whereof a tenth 
part might be of glass, the remainder being stopped up 
with old copy-books and paper. There were a couple 
of long, old, rickety desks, cut and notched, and inked, 
and damaged in every possible way ; two or three forms; 
a detached desk for Squeers, and another for his assistant. 
The ceiling was supported, like that of a barn, by cross 
beams and rafters ; and the walls were so stained and dis- 
coloured that it was impossible to tell whether they had 
ever been touched with paint or whitewash. 

But the pupils—the young noblemen! How the last 
faint traces of hope, the remotest glimmering of any good 
to be derived from his efforts in this den, faded from the 
mind of Nicholas as he looked in dismay around! Pale 
and haggard faces, lank and bony figures, children with 
the countenances of old men, deformities with irons upon 
their limbs, boys of stunted growth, and others whose long, 
meagre legs would hardly bear their stooping bodies, all 
crowded on the view together; there were the bleared 
eye, the crooked foot, and every ugliness or distortion 
that told of unnatural aversion conceived by parents for 
their offspring, or of young lives which, from the earliest 
dawn of infancy, had been one horrible endurance 
of cruelty and neglect. There were little faces which 
should have been handsome, darkened with the scowl of 
sullen, dogged suffering; there was childhood with the 
light of its eye quenched, its beauty gone, and its helpless- 
ness alone remaining; there were vicious-faced boys, 
brooding with leaden eyes, like malefactors in a jail ; and 
there were young creatures on whom the sins of their frail 
parents had descended, weeping even for the mercenary 
nurses they had known, and lonesome even in their loneli- 
ness. With every kindly sympathy and affection blasted 
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in its birth, with every young and healthy feeling flogged 
and starved down, with every revengeful passion that can 
fester in swollen hearts eating its evil way to their core in 
silence, what an incipient Hell was breeding here ! 

And yet this scene, painful as it was, had its grotesque 
features, which in a less interested observer than Nicholas 
might have provoked a smile. Mrs. Squeers stood at one 
of the desks, presiding over an immense basin of brimstone 
and treacle, of which delicious compound she administered 
a large instalment to each boy in succession, using for the 
purpose a common wooden spoon, which might have been 
originally manufactured for some gigantic top, and which 
widened every young gentleman’s mouth considerably— 
they being all obliged, under heavy corporal penalties, to 
take in the whole of the bowl ata gasp. In another corner, 
huddled together for companionship, were the little boys 
who had arrived on the preceding night, three of them in 
very large leather breeches, and two in old trousers, a 
somewhat tighter fit than drawers are usually worn; at 
no great distance from these was seated the juvenile son 
and heir of Mr. Squeers—a striking likeness of his father— 
kicking with great vigour, under the hands of Smike, who 
was fitting upon him a pair of new boots that bore a most 
suspicious resemblance to those which the least of the 
little boys had worn on the journey down—as the little 
boy himself seemed to think, for he was regarding the 
appropriation with a look of most rueful amazement. 

Besides these, there was a long row of boys waiting, 
with countenances of no pleasant anticipation, to be 
treacled ; and another file, who had just escaped from 
the infliction, making a variety of wry mouths, indicative 
of anything but satisfaction. The whole were attired 
in such motley, ill-assorted, extraordinary garments as 
would have been irresistibly ridiculous, but for the foul 
appearance of dirt, disorder, and disease with which they 
were associated. 

““ Now,” said Squeers, giving the desk a great rap with 
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his cane, which made half the little boys nearly jump out 
of their boots, “is that physicking over ? ” 

““ Just over,’ said Mrs. Squeers, choking the last boy 
in her hurry, and tapping the crown of his head with the 
wooden spoon to restore him.—‘‘ Here, you Smike ; take 
away now. Look sharp!” 

Smike shuffled out with the basin, and Mrs. Squeers 
having called up a little boy with a curly head, and wiped 
her hands upon it, hurried out after him into a species of 
wash-house, where there was a small fire and a large 
kettle, together with a number of little wooden bowls 
which were ranged upon a board. 

Into these bowls Mrs. Squeers, assisted by the hungry 
servant, poured a brown composition, which looked like 
diluted pin-cushions without the covers, and was called 
porridge. A minute wedge of brown bread was inserted 
in each bowl, and when they had eaten their porridge by 
means of the bread, the boys ate the bread itself, and had 
finished their breakfast ; whereupon Mr. Squeers said, in 
a solemn voice, ‘‘ For what we have received may the Lord 
make us truly thankful,’ and went away to his own. 

Nicholas distended his stomach with a bow] of porridge, 
for much the same reason which induces some savages to 
swallow earth—lest they should be inconveniently hungry 
when there is nothing to eat. Having further disposed of 
a slice of bread and butter, allotted to him in virtue of his 
office, he sat himself down to wait for school time. 

He could not but observe how silent and sad the boys 
allseemed to be. There was none of the noise and clamour 
of a schoolroom, none of its boisterous play or hearty 
mirth, The children sat crouching and shivering together, 
and seemed to lack the spirit to move about. The only 
pupil who evinced the slightest tendency towards loco- 
motion or playfulness was Master Squeers, and as his chief 
amusement was to tread upon the other boys’ toes in his 
new boots, his flow of spirits was rather disagreeable than 
otherwise. 
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After some half-hour’s delay, Mr. Squeers reappeared, 
and the boys took their places and their books, of which 
latter commodity the average might be about one to eight 
learners. A few minutes having elapsed, during which 
Mr. Squeers looked very profound, as if he had a perfect 
apprehension of what was inside all the books, and could 
say every word of their contents by heart if he only chose 
to take the trouble, that gentleman called up the first class. 

Obedient to this summons there ranged themselves in 
front of the schoolmaster’s desk half a dozen scarecrows, 
out at knees and elbows, one of whom placed a torn and 
filthy book beneath his learned eye. 

“This is the first class in English spelling and phi- 
losophy, Nickleby,” said Squeers, beckoning Nicholas to 
stand beside him. ‘ We’ll get up a Latin one, and hand 
that over to you.—Now, then, where’s the first boy ? ” 

“ Please, sir, he’s cleaning the back parlour window,” 
said the temporary head of the philosophical class. 

“So he is, to be sure,’ rejoined Squeers. ‘‘ We go 
upon the practical mode of teaching, Nickleby—the 
regular education system. C-l-e-a-n, clean, verb active, to 
make bright, to scour. W-i-n, win, d-e-r, winder, a case- 
ment. When the boy knows this out of book, he goes 
and does it. It’s just the same principle as the use of 
the globes.—Where’s the second boy ? ”’ 

“ Please, sir, he’s weeding the garden,’’ replied a small 
voice. 

“To be sure,’’ said Squeers, by no means disconcerted. 
“So he is. B-o-t, bot, t-i-n, tin, bottin, n-e-y, ney, bot- 
tinney, noun substantive, a knowledge of plants. When 
he has learned that bottinney means a knowledge of plants, 
he goes and knows ’em. That’s our system, Nickleby ; 
what do you think of it ?” 

“It’s a very useful one, at any rate,’ answered 
Nicholas. 

“T believe you,” rejoined Squeers, not remarking the 
emphasis of his usher.—‘‘ Third boy, what’s a horse ? ” 
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“A beast, sir,” replied the boy. 

190 Its,’ said Squeers.—‘ Ain’t it, Nickleby ? rie 

“T believe there is no doubt of that, sir,” answered 
Nicholas. 

“ Of course there isn’t,” said Squeers. ‘‘ A horse is a 
quadruped, and quadruped’s Latin for beast, as every- 
body that’s gone through the grammar knows, or else 
where’s the use of having grammars at all ? ” 

“Where, indeed ! ’”’ said Nicholas, abstractedly. 

“ As youre perfect in that,’”’ resumed Squeers, turning 
to the boy, “ go and look after my horse, and rub him 
down well, or I’ll rub you down. The rest of the class go 
and draw water up, till somebody tells you to leave off ; 
for it’s washing-day to-morrow, and they want the coppers 
filled.” 

So saying, he dismissed the first class to their experi- 
ments in practical philosophy, and eyed Nicholas with a 
look, half cunning and half doubtful, as if he were not 
altogether certain what he might think of him by this 
time. 

“ That’s the way we do it, Nickleby,” he said, after a 
pause. 

Nicholas shrugged his shoulders in a manner that was 
scarcely perceptible, and said he saw it was. 

“ Anda very good way it is too,” said Squeers. “‘ Now, 
just take them fourteen little boys and hear them some 
reading, because, you know, you must begin to be useful. 
Idling about here won't do.” 

Mr. Squeers said this as if it had suddenly occurred to 
him, either that he must not say too much to his assistant, 
or that his assistant did not say enough to him in praise 
of the establishment. The children were arranged in a 
semicircle round the new master, and he was soon listen- 
ing to their dull, drawling, hesitating recital of those 
stories of engrossing interest which are to be found in the 
more antiquated spelling-books. 


In this exciting occupation the morning lagged heavily 
(2,840) 5 
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on. At one o’clock, the boys having previously had their 
appetites thoroughly taken away by stir-about and 
potatoes, sat down in the kitchen to some hard salt beef, 
of which Nicholas was graciously permitted to take his 
portion to his own solitary desk, to eat it there in peace. 
After this, there was another hour of crouching in the 
schoolroom and shivering with cold, and then school began 
again. 

It was Mr. Squeers’s custom to call the boys together, 
and make a sort of report, after every half-yearly visit to 
the metropolis, regarding the relations and friends he had 
seen, the news he had heard, the letters he had brought 
down, the bills which had been paid, the accounts which 
had been left unpaid, and so forth. This solemn pro- 
ceeding always took place in the afternoon of the day 
succeeding his return, perhaps because the boys acquired 
strength of mind from the suspense of the morning, or 
possibly because Mr. Squeers himself acquired greater 
sternness and inflexibility from certain warm potations in 
which he was wont to indulge after his early dinner. 

Be this as it may, the boys were recalled from house- 
window, garden, stable, and cow-yard, and the school 
were assembled in full conclave, when Mr. Squeers, with a 
small bundle of papers in his hand, and Mrs. S. following 
with a pair of canes, entered the room and proclaimed 
silence. 

“Let any boy speak a word without leave,” said Mr. 
Squeers, mildly, “ and I'll take the skin off his back.” 

This special proclamation had the desired effect, and 
a deathlike silence immediately prevailed, in the midst 
of which Mr. Squeers went on to say— 

“ Boys, I’ve been to London, and have returned to my 
family and you as strong and well as ever.”’ 

According to half-yearly custom, the boys gave three 
feeble cheers at this refreshing intelligence. Such cheers ! 
—sighs of extra strength with the chill on. 

“T have seen the parents of some boys,’ 
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Squeers, turning over his papers, “ and they’re so glad to 
hear how their sons are getting on that there’s no prospect 
at all of their going away, which, of course, is a very 
pleasant thing to reflect upon, for all parties.” 

Two or three hands went to two or three eyes when 
Squeers said this, but the greater part of the young gentle- 
men having no particular parents to speak of, were wholly 
uninterested in the thing one way or other. 

“IT have had disappointments to contend against,” 
said Squeers, looking very grim: “ Bolder’s father was 
two pound ten short. Where is Bolder ? ” 

“Here he is, please, sir,” rejoined twenty officious 
voices. Boys are very like men, to be sure, 

“Come here, Bolder,” said Squeers. 

An unhealthy-looking boy, with warts all over his 
hands, stepped from his place to the master’s desk, and 
raised his eyes imploringly to Squeers’s face, his own quite 
white from the rapid beating of his heart. 

“ Bolder,” said Squeers, speaking very slowly, for he 
was considering, as the saying goes, where to have him— 
“ Bolder, if your father thinks that because—why, what’s 
this, sir? ”’ 

As Squeers spoke, he caught up the boy’s hand by the 
cuff of his jacket, and surveyed it with an edifying aspect 
of horror and disgust. 

“ What do you call this, sir ? ’’ demanded the school- 
master, administering a cut with the cane to expedite the 
reply. 

Pa I can’t help it, indeed, sir,”’ rejoined the boy, crying. 
“They will come; it’s the dirty work, I think, sir—at 
least I don’t know what it is, sir, but it’s not my fault.” 

“ Bolder,” said Squeers, tucking up his wristbands, 
and moistening the palm of his right hand to get a good 
grip of the cane, “‘ you’re an incorrigible young scoundrel ; 
and as the last thrashing did you no good, we must see 
what another will do towards beating it out of you.” 

With this, and wholly disregarding a piteous cry for 
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mercy, Mr. Squeers fell upon the boy and caned him | 
soundly, not leaving off, indeed, until his arm was tired | 
out. 

“There,” said Squeers, when he had quite done; 
“rub away as hard as you like, you won’t rub that off 
inahurry. Oh! you won’t hold that noise, won’t you ? 
—Put him out, Smike.”’ 

The drudge knew better from long experience than to 
hesitate about obeying, so he bundled the victim out by 
a side door; and Mr. Squeers perched himself again on 
his own stool, supported by Mrs. Squeers, who occupied 
another at his side. 

““ Now let us see,” said Squeers. ‘ A letter for Cob- 
bey.—Stand up, Cobbey.”’ 

Another boy stood up, and eyed the letter very hard 
while Squeers made a mental abstract of the same. 

“Oh!” said Squeers—‘‘ Cobbey’s grandmother is ~ 
dead, and his uncle John has took to drinking, which is all 
the news his sister sends, except eighteenpence, which will 
just pay for that broken square of glass.—Mrs. Squeers, 
my dear, will you take the money ? ” 

The worthy lady pocketed the eighteenpence with a 
most business-like air, and Squeers passed on to the next 
boy, as coolly as possible. 

“ Graymarsh,” said Squeers, “ he’s the next.—Stand 
up, Graymarsh.”’ 

Another boy stood up, and the schoolmaster looked 
over the letter as before. 

““ Graymarsh’s maternal aunt,” said Squeers, when he 
had possessed himself of the contents, ‘is very glad to 
hear he’s so well and happy, and sends her respectful com- 
pliments to Mrs. Squeers, and thinks she must be an 
angel. She likewise thinks Mr. Squeers is too good for 
this world, but hopes he may long be spared to carry on 
the business. Would have sent the two pairs of stockings 
as desired, but is short of money, so forwards a tract 
instead, and hopes Graymarsh will put his trust in Provi- 
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dence. Hopes, above all, that he will study in everything 
to please Mr. and Mrs. Squeers, and look upon them as his 
only friends; and that he will love Master Squeers ; and 
not object to sleeping five in a bed, which no Christian 
should. Ah!” said Squeers, folding it up, “a delightful 
letter ; very affecting indeed.” 

It was affecting in one sense, for Graymarsh’s maternal 
aunt was strongly supposed, by her more intimate friends, 
to be no other than his maternal parent. Squeers, how- 
ever, without alluding to this part of the story, pro- 
ceeded with the business by calling out ‘‘ Mobbs”’ ; 
whereupon another boy rose, and Graymarsh resumed 
his seat. 

““ Mobbs’s mother-in-law,” said Squeers, “‘ took to her 
bed on hearing that he wouldn’t eat fat, and has been 
very ill ever since. She wishes to know by an early post 
where he expects to go to if he quarrels with his vittles ; 
and with what feelings he could turn up his nose at the 
cow’s liver broth, after his good master had asked a bless- 
ing on it. This was told her in the London newspapers— 
not by Mr. Squeers, for he’s too kind and too good to set 
anybody against anybody—and it has vexed her so much 
Mobbs can’t think. She is sorry to find he is discontented, 
which is sinful and horrid, and hopes Mr. Squeers will flog 
him into a happier state of mind; with which view she 
has also stopped his halfpenny a week pocket-money, 
and given a double-bladed knife with a corkscrew in it 
ee Missionaries, which she had bought on purpose for 

“A sulky state of feeling,” said Squeers, after a 
terrible pause, during which he had moistened the palm 
of his right hand again, ‘“‘ won’t do; cheerfulness and 
contentment must be kept up. Mobbs, come to me.” 

Mobbs moved slowly towards the desk, rubbing his 
eyes in anticipation of good cause for doing so; and he 
soon afterwards retired by the side door, with as good 
cause as a boy need have. 
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Mr. Squeers then proceeded to open a miscellaneous 
collection of letters, some enclosing money, which Mrs. 
Squeers “took care of’’; and others referring to small 
articles of apparel, as caps and so forth, all of which the 
same lady stated to be too large or too small, and calcu- 
lated for nobody but young Squeers, who would appear, 
indeed, to have had most accommodating limbs, since 
everything that came into the school fitted him to a 
nicety. His head, in particular, must have been singu- 
larly elastic, for hats and caps of all dimensions were 
alike to him. 

This business dispatched, a few slovenly lessons were 
performed, and Squeers retired to his fireside, leaving 
Nicholas to take care of the boys in the schoolroom, which 
was very cold, and where a meal of bread and cheese was 
served out shortly after dark. 

There was a small stove at that corner of the room 
which was nearest to the master’s desk, and by it Nicholas 
sat down, so depressed and self-degraded by the conscious- 
ness of his position, that if death could have come upon 
him at that time he would have been almost happy to 
meet it. The cruelty of which he had been an unwilling 
witness, the coarse and ruffianly behaviour of Squeers, 
even in his best moods, the filthy place, the sights and 
sounds about him, all contributed to this state of feeling ; 
but when he recollected that, being there as an assistant, 
he actually seemed—no matter what unhappy train of 
circumstances had brought him to that pass—to be the 
aider and abettor of a system which filled him with honest 
disgust and indignation, he loathed himself, and felt, for 
the moment, as though the mere consciousness of his 
present situation must, through all time to come, prevent 
his raising his head again. 

But for the present his resolve was taken, and the re- 
solution he had formed on the preceding night remained 
undisturbed. He had written to his mother and sister, 
announcing the safe conclusion of his journey, and saying 
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as little about Dotheboys Hall, and saying that little as 
cheerfully, as he possibly could. He hoped that by re- 
maining where he was he might do some good, even there ; 
at all events, others depended too much on his uncle’s 
favour to admit of his awakening his wrath just then. 

One reflection disturbed him far more than any selfish 
considerations arising out of his own position. This was 
the probable destination of his sister Kate. His uncle 
had deceived him, and might he not consign her to some 
miserable place where her youth and beauty would prove 
a far greater curse than ugliness and decrepitude? Toa 
caged man, bound hand and foot, this was a terrible idea 
—but no, he thought, his mother was by. He was will- 
ing to believe that Ralph Nickleby had conceived a 
personal dislike to himself. Having pretty good reason 
by this time to reciprocate it, he had no great difficulty 
in arriving at this conclusion, and tried to persuade him- 
oe that the feeling extended no further than between 
them. 

As he was absorbed in these meditations, he all at once 
encountered the upturned face of Smike, who was on his 
knees before the stove, picking a few stray cinders from 
the hearth and planting them on the fire. He had paused 
to steal a look at Nicholas, and when he saw that he was 
observed, shrunk back, as if expecting a blow. 

“You need not fear me,” said Nicholas, kindly. 
“ Are you cold ?”’ 


“e IN=n-Oox. 
“You are shivering.” 
“T am not cold,” replied Smike, quickly. “I’m used 


to it.” 

There was such an obvious fear of giving offence in his 
manner, and he was such a timid, broken-spirited creature, 
that Nicholas could not help exclaiming, “ Poor fellow ! ”’ 

If he had struck the drudge, he would have slunk 
away without a word ; but now he burst into tears. 

“ Oh dear, oh dear!” he cried, covering his face with 
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his cracked and horny hands. “ My heart will break—it 
will, it will!” 

“ Hush!”’ said Nicholas, laying his hand upon his 
shoulder. ‘“‘Be a man; you are nearly one by years, 
God help you.” 

“By years!’ cried Smike. “Oh dear, dear, how 
many of them! How many of them since I was a little 
child, younger than any that are here now! Where are 
they all?” 

“Whom do you speak of ? ” inquired Nicholas, wish- 
ing to rouse the poor half-witted creature to reason. 
+ -Lell-me-’ 

“My friends,” he replied, “‘ myselfi—my—oh, what 
sufferings mine have been!” 

““ There is always hope,” said Nicholas ; he knew not 
what to say. 

‘““ No,” rejoined the other, “‘ no, none forme. Do you 
remember the boy that died here ? ”’ 

“T was not here, you know,” said Nicholas; “ but 
what of him ? ” 

“Why,” replied the youth, drawing closer to his 
questioner’s side, ‘‘ I was with him at night, and when it 
was all silent he cried no more for friends he wished to 
come and sit with him, but began to see faces round his 
bed that came from home; he said they smiled, and 
talked to him, and he died at last lifting his head to kiss 
them. Do you hear?” 

““ Yes, yes,” rejoined Nicholas. 

“‘ What faces will smile on me when I die ? ”’ cried his 
companion, shivering. ‘‘ Who will talk to me in those 
long nights ? They cannot come from home ; they would 
frighten me if they did, for I don’t know what it is, and 
shouldn’t know them. Pain and fear, pain and fear for 
me, alive or dead. No hope, no hope!” 

The bell rang to bed; and the boy subsiding at the 
sound into his usual listless state, crept away as if anxious 
to avoid notice. It was with a heavy heart that Nicholas 
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soon afterwards—no, not retired ; there was no retirement 
there—followed—to his dirty and crowded dormitory. 


CHAPTER VI 


WHEN Mr. Squeers left the schoolroom for the night, he 
betook himself, as has been before remarked, to his own 
fireside, which was situated, not in the room in which 
Nicholas had supped on the night of his arrival, but in a 
smaller apartment in the rear of the premises, where his 
lady wife, his amiable son, and accomplished daughter 
were in the full enjoyment of each other’s society—Mrs. 
Squeers being engaged in the matronly pursuit of stock- 
ing-darning, and the young lady and gentleman being 
occupied in the adjustment of some youthful differences, 
by means of a pugilistic contest across the table, which, on 
the approach of their honoured parent, subsided into a 
noiseless exchange of kicks beneath it. 

And in this place it may be as well to apprise the 
reader, that Miss Fanny Squeers was in her three-and- 
twentieth year. If there be any one grace or loveliness 
inseparable from that particular period of life, Miss 
Squeers may be presumed to have been possessed of it, as 
there is no reason to suppose that she was a solitary ex- 
ception to an universal rule. She was not tall like her 
mother, but short like her father ; from the former she 
inherited a voice of harsh quality, from the latter a re- 
markable expression of the right eye, something akin to 
having none at all. 

Miss Squeers had been spending a few days with a 
neighbouring friend, and had only just returned to the 
parental roof. To this circumstance may be referred her 
having heard nothing of Nicholas until Mr. Squeers him- 
self now made him the subject of conversation. 
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“Well, my dear,” said Squeers, drawing up his chair, 
“what do you think of him by this time ?”’ 

“ Think of who ?”’ inquired Mrs. Squeers, who (as she 
often remarked) was no grammarian, thank Heaven. 

“Of the young man—the new teacher—who else 
could I mean ? ”’ 

“Oh! that Knuckleboy,” said Mrs. Squeers, impa- 
tiently. “I hate him.” 

“What do you hate him for, my dear?” asked 
Squeers. 

“ What’s that to you?” retorted Mrs. Squeers. “ If 
I hate him, that’s enough, ain’t it?” 

“ Quite enough for him, my dear, and a great deal too 
much, I daresay, if he knew it,” replied Squeers, in a 
pacific tone. “I only asked from curiosity, my dear.” 

“Well, then, if you want to know,” rejoined Mrs. 
Squeers, “I’ll tell you. Because he’s a proud, haughty, 
consequential, turned-up-nosed peacock.’ 

“Hem !’’ said Squeers, as if in mild deprecation of 
this outbreak. ‘ He is cheap, my dear; the young man 
is very cheap.” 

“ Not a bit of it,” retorted Mrs. Squeers. 

“ Five pound a-year,’’ said Squeers. 

“ What of that ? it’s dear if you don’t want him, isn’t 
it 2?” replied his wife. 

“ But we do want him,” urged Squeers. 

“T don’t see that you want him any more than the 
dead,”’ said Mrs. Squeers, “Don’t tell me. You can 
put on the cards and in the advertisements, ‘ Education 
by Mr. Wackford Squeers and able assistants,’ without 
having any assistants, can’t you? Isn’t it done ever 
day by all the masters about? I’ve no patience with 

ou. 

“ Haven't you!’’ said Squeers, sternly, “ Now I'll 
tell you what, Mrs. Squeers. In this matter of having a 
teacher I'll take my own way, if you please. A slave- 
driver in the West Indies is allowed a man under him, to 
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see that his blacks don’t run away or get up a rebellion ; 
and I’ll have a man under me, to do the same with our 
blacks till such time as little Wackford is able to take 
charge of the school.” 

“Am I to take care of the school when I grow up a 
man, father ? ” said Wackford, junior, suspending, in the 
excess of his delight, a vicious kick which he was ad- 
ministering to his sister. 

“You are, my son,” replied Mr. Squeers, in a senti- 
mental voice. 

“ Oh, my eye, won’t I give it to the boys! ”’ exclaimed 
the interesting child, grasping his father’s cane. ‘“‘ Oh, 
father, won’t I make ’em squeak again |!” 

It was a proud moment in Mr. Squeers’s life when he 
witnessed that burst of enthusiasm in his young child’s 
mind, and saw in it a foreshadowing of his future emi- 
nence. He pressed a penny into his hand, and gave vent 
to his feelings (as did his exemplary wife also) in a shout 
of approving laughter. The infantine appeal to their 
common sympathies at once restored cheerfulness to the 
conversation and harmony to the company. 

“ He’s a nasty stuck-up monkey, that’s what I con- 
sider him,” said Mrs. Squeers, reverting to Nicholas. 

“ Supposing he is,’”’ said Squeers, “ he is as well stuck 
up in our schoolroom as anywhere else, isn’t he? espe- 
cially as he don’t like it ? ” 

“Well,” observed Mrs. Squeers, “‘ there’s something in 
that. I hope it’ll bring his pride down, and it shall be 
no fault of mine if it don’t.” 

Now, a proud usher in a Yorkshire school was such a 
very extraordinary and unaccountable thing to hear of 
—any usher at all being a novelty ; but a proud one, a 
being of whose existence the wildest imagination could 
never have dreamed—that Miss Squeers, who seldom 
troubled herself with scholastic matters, inquired with 
much curiosity who this Knuckleboy was, that gave him- 
self such airs. 
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“ Nickleby,”’ said Squeers, spelling the name accord- 
ing to some eccentric system which prevailed in his own . 
mind ; “ your mother always calls things and people by 
their wrong names.” 

“No matter for that,’’ said Mrs. Squeers. “I see 
them with right eyes, and that’s quite enough for me. I 
watched him when you were laying on to little Bolder 
this afternoon. He looked as black as thunder all the 
while, and one time started up as if he had more than 
got it in his mind to make a rush at you. J saw him, 
though he thought I didn’t.” 

‘““ Never mind that, father,’ said Miss Squeers, as the 
head of the family was about to reply. ‘‘ Who is the 
man?” 

“Why, your father has got some nonsense in his 
head that he’s the son of a poor gentleman that died the 
other day,” said Mrs. Squeers. 

“ The son of a gentleman ! ” 

“Yes; but I don’t believe a word of it. If hes a 
gentleman’s son at all, he’s a fondling, that’s my opinion.” 

Mrs. Squeers intended to say “ foundling,”’ but, as she 
frequently remarked, when she made any such mistake, it 
would be all the same a hundred years hence ; with which 
axiom of philosophy, indeed, she was in the constant habit 
of consoling the boys when they laboured under more than 
ordinary ill-usage. 

“ He’s nothing of the kind,” said Squeers, in answer to 
the above remark, “‘ for his father was married to his 
mother, years before he was born, and she is alive now. 
If he was, it would be no business of ours, for we make a 
very good friend by having him here ; and if he likes to 
learn the boys anything besides minding them, I have no 
objection, I am sure.” 

“T say again, I hate him worse than poison,” said 
Mrs. Squeers, vehemently. 

“Tf you dislike him, my dear,” returned Squeers, “‘ I 
don’t know anybody who can show dislike better than 
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you, and of course there’s no occasion, with him, to take 
the trouble to hide it.”’ 

“T don’t intend to, I assure you,” interposed Mrs. S. 

“ That’s right,” said Squeers ; “ and if he has a touch 
of pride about him, as I think he has, I don’t believe 
there’s a woman in all England that can bring anybody’s 
spirit down as quick as you can, my love.” 

Mrs. Squeers chuckled vastly on the receipt of these 
flattering compliments, and said she hoped she had tamed 
a high spirit or two in her day. It is but due to her 
character to say that, in conjunction with her estimable 
husband, she had broken many and many a one. 

Miss Fanny Squeers carefully treasured up this, and 
much more conversation on the same subject, until she 
retired for the night, when she questioned the hungry 
servant minutely regarding the outward appearance and 
demeanour of Nicholas ; to which queries the girl returned 
such enthusiastic replies, coupled with so many laudatory 
remarks touching his beautiful dark eyes, and his sweet 
smile, and his straight legs—upon which last-named 
articles she laid particular stress, the general run of legs 
at Dotheboys Hall being crooked—that Miss Squeers was 
not long in arriving at the conclusion that the new usher 
must be a very remarkable person, or, as she herself 
significantly phrased it, ‘‘ something quite out of the 
common.” And so Miss Squeers made up her mind that 
she would take a personal observation of Nicholas the 
very next day. 

In pursuance of this design, the young lady watched 
the opportunity of her mother being engaged and her 
father absent, and went accidentally into the schooiroom ° 
to get a pen mended ; where, seeing nobody but Nicholas 
presiding over the boys, she blushed very deeply, and 
exhibited great confusion. 

“T beg your pardon,” faltered Miss Squeers; “I 
thought my father was—or might be—dear me, how very 
awkward !” 
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“Mr. Squeers is out,” said Nicholas, by no means 
overcome by the apparition, unexpected though it was. 

“Do you know will he be long, sir?” asked Miss 
Squeers, with bashful hesitation. 

“ He said about an hour,” replied Nicholas—politely, 
of course, but without any indication of being stricken to 
the heart by Miss Squeers’s charms. 

“T never knew anything happen so cross,” exclaimed 
the young lady. “‘ Thank you! I am very sorry I in- 
truded, I am sure. If I hadn’t thought my father was 
here, I wouldn’t upon any account have—it is very pro- 
voking—must look so very strange,’ murmured Miss 
Squeers, blushing once more, and glancing from the pen 
in her hand to Nicholas at his desk, and back again. 

“Tf that is all you want,” said Nicholas, pointing to 
the pen, and smiling, in spite of himself, at the affected 
embarrassment of the schoolmaster’s daughter, “ per- 
haps I can supply his place.”’ 

Miss Squeers glanced at the door, as if dubious of the 
propriety of advancing any nearer to an utter stranger ; 
then round the schoolroom, as though in some measure 
reassured by the presence of forty boys; and finally 
sidled up to Nicholas and delivered the pen into his hand, 
with a most winning mixture of reserve and condescension. 

“ Shall it be a hard or a soft nib?” inquired Nicholas, 
smiling to prevent himself from laughing outright. 

“ He has a beautiful smile,” thought Miss Squeers. 

“Which did you say ?”’ asked Nicholas. 

“Dear me, I was thinking of something else for the 
moment, I declare,” replied Miss Squeers. ‘“ Oh, as soft 
as possible, if you please.” With which words Miss 
Squeers sighed. It might be to give Nicholas to under- 
stand that her heart was soft, and that the pen was wanted 
to match. 

Upon these instructions Nicholas made the pen. When 
he gave it to Miss Squeers, Miss Squeers dropped it ; and 
when he stooped to pick it up, Miss Squeers stooped also, 
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and they knocked their heads together ; whereat five-and- 
twenty little boys laughed aloud, being positively for the 
first and only time that half-year. 

“ Very awkward of me,” said Nicholas, opening the 
door for the young lady’s retreat. 

“ Not at all, sir,” replied Miss Squeers ; ‘‘ it was my 
fault. It was all my foolish—a—a—good-morning ! ” 

“ Good-bye,” said Nicholas. “ The next I make for 
you I hope will be made less clumsily. Take care! You 
are biting the nib off now.” 

“ Really,” said Miss Squeers ; “‘ so embarrassing that 
I scarcely know what I—very sorry to give you so much 
trouble.” 

“ Not the least trouble in the world,” replied Nicholas, 
closing the schoolroom door. 

“ T never saw such legs in the whole course of my life!” 
said Miss Squeers, as she walked away. 

In fact, Miss Squeers was in love with Nicholas Nickleby. 

To account for the rapidity with which this young 
lady had conceived a passion for Nicholas, it may be 
necessary to state that the friend from whom she had so 
recently returned was a miller’s daughter of only eighteen, 
who had contracted herself unto the son of a small corn- 
factor resident in the nearest market town. Miss Squeers 
and the miller’s daughter, being fast friends, had cove- 
nanted together some two years before, according to a 
custom prevalent among young ladies, that whoever was 
first engaged to be married should straightway confide the 
mighty secret to the bosom of the other before communi- 
cating it to any living soul, and bespeak her as brides- 
maid without loss of time ; in fulfilment of which pledge 
the miller’s daughter, when her engagement was formed, 
came out express, at eleven o’clock at night, as the corn- 
factor’s son made an offer of his hand and heart at twenty- 
five minutes past ten by the Dutch clock in the kitchen, 
and rushed into Miss Squeers’s bedroom with the gratify- 
ing intelligence. 
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Now, Miss Squeers being five years older, and out of her 
teens, had since been more than commonly anxious to 
return the compliment, and possess her friend with a 
similar secret; but either in consequence of finding it 
hard to please herself, or harder still to please anybody 
else, had never had an opportunity so to do, inasmuch 
as she had no such secret to disclose. The little inter- 
view with Nicholas had no sooner passed as above de- 
scribed, however, than Miss Squeers, putting on her 
bonnet, made her way, with great precipitation, to her 
friend’s house, and upon a solemn renewal of divers 
old vows of secrecy, revealed how that she was—not 
exactly engaged, but going to be, to a gentleman’s son 
(none of your corn-factors, but a gentleman’s son of 
high descent) who had come down as teacher to Do- 
theboys Hall, under most mysterious and remarkable 
circumstances—indeed, as Miss Squeers more than once 
hinted, she had good reason to believe, induced, by the 
fame of her many charms, to seek her out, and woo and 
win her. 

“ Isn’t it an extraordinary thing ? ”’ said Miss Squeers, 
emphasizing the adjective strongly. 

“ Most extraordinary,” replied the friend. “ But what 
has he said to you?” 

“Don’t ask me what he said, my dear,” rejoined Miss 
Squeers. ‘If you had only seen his looks and smiles! I 
never was so overcome in all my life.” 

“ Did he look in this way ?”’ inquired the miller’s 
daughter, counterfeiting, as nearly as she could, a favourite 
leer of the corn-factor. 

“Very like that, only more genteel,” replied Miss 
Squeers. 

“Ah,” said the friend, “‘ then he means something, 
depend on it.” 

Miss Squeers, having slight misgivings on the subject, 
was by no means ill pleased to be confirmed by a com- 
petent authority ; and discovering, on further conversa- 
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tion and comparison of notes, a great many points of 
resemblance between the behaviour of Nicholas and that 
of the corn-factor, grew so exceedingly confidential that 
she entrusted her friend with a vast number of things 
Nicholas had mot said, which were all so very compli- 
mentary as to be quite conclusive. Then she dilated 
on the fearful hardship of having a father and mother 
strenuously opposed to her intended husband, on which 
unhappy circumstance she dwelt at great length ; for the 
friend’s father and mother were quite agreeable to her 
being married, and the whole courtship was in consequence 
as flat and commonplace an affair as it was possible to 
imagine. 

“ How I should like to see him ! *. exclaimed the friend. 

“So you shall, Tilda,” replied Miss Squeers. “I 
should consider myself one of the most ungrateful 
creatures alive if I denied you. I think mother’s going 
away for two days to fetch some boys; and when she 
does, Pll ask you-and John up to tea, and have him to 
meet you.” 

This was a charming idea, and having fully discussed 
it, the friends parted. 

It so fell out that Mrs. Squeers’s journey, to some dis- 
tance, to fetch three new boys and dun the relations of 
two old ones for the balance of a small account, was fixed 
that very afternoon for the next day but one ; and on the 
next day but one Mrs. Squeers got up outside the coach, 
as it stopped to change at Greta Bridge, taking with her 
a small bundle containing something in a bottle, and some 
sandwiches, and carrying besides a large white topcoat to 
wear in the night-time, with which baggage she went her 
Way. 

Whenever such opportunities as these occurred, it was 
Squeers’s custom to drive over to the market town every 
evening, on pretence of urgent business, and stop till ten 
or eleven o'clock at a tavern he much affected. As the 


party was not in his way, therefore, but rather afforded 
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a means of compromise with Miss Squeers, he readily 
yielded his full assent thereunto, and willingly communi- 
cated to Nicholas that he was expected to take his tea 
in the parlour that evening at five o’clock. 

To be sure Miss Squeers was in a desperate flutter as 
the time approached, and to be sure she was dressed out 
to the best advantage, with her hair—it had more than a 
tinge of red, and she wore it in a crop—curled in five 
distinct rows up to the very top of her head, and arranged 
dexterously over the doubtful eye; to say nothing of the 
blue sash which floated down her back, or the worked 
apron, or the long gloves, or the green gauze scarf, worn 
over one shoulder and under the other; or any of the 
numerous devices which were to be as so many arrows to 
the heart of Nicholas. She had scarcely completed these 
arrangements to her entire satisfaction, when the friend 
arrived with a whity-brown parcel—flat and three-cor- 
nered—containing sundry small adornments which were 
to be put on upstairs, and which the friend put on, 
talking incessantly. When Miss Squeers had “ done” 
the friend’s hair, the friend “ did ’’ Miss Squeers’s hair, 
throwing in some striking imprcvements in the way of 
ringlets down the neck ; and then, when they were both 
touched up to their entire satisfaction, they went down- 
stairs in full state, with the long gloves on, all ready for 
company. 

“ Where’s John, ’Tilda ? ”’ said Miss Squeers. 

“Only gone home to clean himself,” replied the friend. 
““ He will be here by the time the tea’s drawn.” 

“T do so palpitate,’’ observed Miss Squeers. 

“Ah! I know what it is,” replied the friend. 

“T have not been used to it, you know, ’Tilda,”’ said 
Miss Squeers, applying her hand to the left side of her sash. 

“You'll soon get the better of it, dear,’’ rejoined the 
friend. While they were talking thus, the hungry servant 
brought in the tea things, and soon afterwards somebody 
tapped at the room door. 
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“ There he is!” cried Miss Squeers. ‘“‘ Oh, ’Tilda! ” 

“Hush!” said ’Tilda. “Hem! say, Come in.” 

“Come in,” cried Miss Squeers, faintly. And in 
walked Nicholas. 

“ Good-evening,”’ said that young gentleman, all 
unconscious of his conquest. ‘‘I understand from Mr. 
Squeers that——” 

“Oh yes; it’s all right,’ interposed Miss Squeers. 
“ Father don’t tea with us ; but you won’t mind that, I 
daresay.”’ (This was said archly.) 

Nicholas opened his eyes at this, but he turned the 
matter off very coolly—not caring particularly about any- 
thing just then—and went through the ceremony of intro- 
duction to the miller’s daughter with so much grace that 
that young lady was lost in admiration. 

“ We are only waiting for one more gentleman,” said 
Miss Squeers, taking off the teapot lid, and looking in to 
see how the tea was getting on. 

It was matter of equal moment to Nicholas whether 
they were waiting for one gentleman or twenty, so he 
received the intelligence with perfect unconcern; and 
being out of spirits, and not seeing any special reason why 
he should make himself agreeable, looked out of the 
window and sighed involuntarily. 

As luck would have it, Miss Squeers’s friend was of a 
playful turn, and hearing Nicholas sigh, she took it into 
her head to rally the lovers on their lowness of spirits. 

“ But if it’s caused by my being here,” said the young 
lady, “‘ don’t mind me a bit, for I’m quite as bad. You 
may go on, just as you would if you were alone.” 

“Tilda,” said Miss Squeers, colouring up to the top 
row of curls, ‘‘ I am ashamed of you ;” and here the two 
friends burst into a variety of giggles, and glanced from 
time to time, over the tops of their pocket handkerchiefs, 
at Nicholas, who, from a state of unmixed astonishment, 
gradually fell into one of irrepressible laughter—occa- 
sioned partly by the bare notion of his being in love 
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with Miss Squeers, and partly by the preposterous ap- 
pearance and behaviour of the two girls. These two 
causes of merriment, taken together, struck him as being 
so keenly ridiculous, that, despite his miserable condition, 
he laughed till he was thoroughly exhausted. 

“Well,” thought Nicholas, “as I am here, and seem 
expected, for some reason or other, to be amiable, it’s of 
no use looking like a goose. I may as well accommodate 
myself to the company.” 

We blush to tell it, but his youthful spirits and vivacity 
getting for a time the better of his sad thoughts, he no 
sooner formed this resolution than he saluted Miss Squeers 
and the friend with great gallantry, and drawing a chair 
to the tea-table, began to make himself more at home 
than in all probability an usher has ever done in his 
employer’s house since ushers were first invented. 

The ladies were in the full delight of this altered be- 
haviour on the part of Mr. Nickleby, when the expected 
swain arrived, with his hair very damp from recent wash- 
ing, and a clean shirt, whereof the collar might have 
belonged to some giant ancestor, forming, together with 
a white waistcoat of similar dimensions, the chief orna- 
ment of his person. 

“Well, John,” said Miss Matilda Price (which, by the 
bye, was the name of the miller’s daughter). 

“ Weel,” said John, with a grin that even the collar 
could not conceal. 

“ I beg your pardon,” interposed Miss Squeers, hasten- 
ing to do the honours, “‘ Mr. Nickleby—Mr. John Brow- 
die.” 

“Servant, sir,’ said John, who was something over 
six feet high, with a face and body rather above the due 
proportion than below it. 

“Yours to command, sir,”’ replied Nicholas, making 
fearful ravages on the bread and butter. 

Mr. Browdie was not a gentleman of great conversa- 
tional powers, so he grinned twice more, and having now 
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bestowed his customary mark of recognition on every 
person in company, grinned at nothing in particular and 
helped himself to food. 

“Old wooman awa’, bean’t she? ” said Mr. Browdie, 
with his mouth full. 

Miss Squeers nodded assent. 

Mr. Browdie gave a grin of special width, as if he 
thought that really was something to laugh at, and went 
to work at the bread and butter with increased vigour. 
It was quite a sight to behold how he and Nicholas 
emptied the plate between them. 

““ Ye wean’t get bread and butther ev’ry neight, I ex- 
pect, mun,” said Mr. Browdie, after he had sat staring at 
Nicholas a long time over the empty plate. 

Nicholas bit his lip, and coloured, but affected not to 
hear the remark. 

“cod,” said Mr. Browdie, laughing boisterously, 
“they dean’t put too much intiv’em. Ye’ll be nowt but 
ae and boans if you stop here long eneaf. Ho! ho! 

oO ! ” 

“ You are facetious, sir,” said Nicholas, scornfully. 

“Na; I dean’t know,” replied Mr. Browdie, “ but 
t’oother teacher, ’cod, he wur a lean ’un, he wur.”” The 
recollection of the last teacher’s leanness seemed to afford 
Mr. Browdie the most exquisite delight, for he laughed 
until he found it necessary to apply his coat cuffs to his 
eyes. 

“T don’t know whether your perceptions are quite 
keen enough, Mr. Browdie, to enable you to understand 
that your remarks are offensive,’’ said Nicholas, ina 
towering passion; “‘ but if they are, have the goodness 
eee 

“If you say another word, John,” shrieked Miss 
Price, stopping her admirer’s mouth as he was about to 
interrupt, “ only half a word, I’ll never forgive you or 
speak to you again.” 

“Weel, my lass, I dean’t care aboot ’un,” said the 
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corn-factor, bestowing a hearty kiss on Miss Matilda; | 
“let ‘un gang on, let ’un gang on.” 

It now became Miss Squeers’s turn to intercede with 
Nicholas, which she did with many symptoms of alarm 
and horror. The effect of the double intercession was, 
that he and John Browdie shook hands across the table 
with much gravity ; and such was the imposing nature of 
the ceremonial that Miss Squeers was overcome and shed 
tears. 

‘““ What’s the matter, Fanny ? ”’ said Miss Price. 

“ Nothing, ’Tilda,” replied Miss Squeers, sobbing. 

“There never was any danger,’ said Miss Price ; 
* was there, Mr. Nickleby ? ” 

“None at all,” replied Nicholas. ‘“ Absurd.” 

“That’s right,’ whispered Miss Price; “‘ say some- 
thing kind to her, and she’ll soon come round. Here! 
Shall John and I go into the little kitchen and come back 
presently ? ”’ 

“Not on any account,” rejoined. Nicholas, quite 
alarmed at the proposition. ‘‘ What on earth should you 
do that for ?”’ 

‘“Well,”’ said Miss Price, beckoning him aside, and 
speaking with some degree of contempt, “ you ave a one 
to keep company.”’ 

“What do you mean ? ”’ said Nicholas; ‘Iam not a 
one to keep company at all—here at all events. I can’t 
make this out.” 

“No, nor I neither,” rejoined Miss Price. ‘‘ But men 
are always fickle, and always were, and always will be ; 
that I can make out, very easily.” 

“ Fickle!’ cried Nicholas ; ‘‘ what do you suppose ? 
You don’t mean to say that you think ip 

“Oh no, I think nothing at all,” retorted Miss Price, 
pettishly. ‘‘ Look at her, dressed so beautiful and looking 
so well—really almost handsome. Iam ashamed at you.” 

“‘ My dear girl, what have I got to do with her dressing 
beautifully or looking well ? ” inquired Nicholas. 
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“ Come, don’t call me a dear girl,” said Miss Price— 
smiling a little though, for she was pretty, and a coquette 
too, in her small way, and Nicholas was good-looking, and 
she supposed him the property of somebody else, which 
were all reasons why she should be gratified to think she 
had made an impression on him, “‘ or Fanny will be saying 
it’s my fault. Come; we’re going to have a game at 
cards.” Pronouncing these last words aloud, she tripped 
away and rejoined the big Yorkshireman. 

This was wholly unintelligible to Nicholas, who had no 
other distinct impression on his mind at the moment than 
that Miss Squeers was an ordinary-looking girl, and her 
friend Miss Price a pretty one; but he had not time to 
enlighten himself by reflection, for the hearth being by 
this time swept up and the candle snuffed, they sat down 
to play speculation. 

“‘ There are only four of us, ’Tilda,’’ said Miss Squeers, 
looking slyly at Nicholas ; ‘“ so we had better go partners, 
two against two.” 

2 “What do you say, Mr. Nickleby ?” inquired Miss 
Tice. 

‘‘ With all the pleasure in life,’’ replied Nicholas. And 
sO saying, quite unconscious of his heinous offence, he 
amalgamated into one common heap those portions of a 
Dotheboys Hall card of terms which represented his own 
counters, and those allotted to Miss Price, respectively. 

“ Mr. Browdie,”’ said Miss Squeers, hysterically, “ shall 
we make a bank against them ? ” 

The Yorkshireman assented—apparently quite over- 
whelmed by the new usher’s impudence—and Miss 
Squeers darted a spiteful look at her friend, and giggled 
convulsively. 

The deal fell to Nicholas, and the hand prospered. 

“‘ We intend to win everything,” said he. 

“Tilda has won something she didn’t expect, 
I think; haven’t you, dear?” said Miss Squeers, 
maliciously. 
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“Only a dozen and eight, love,’”’ replied Miss Price, - 
affecting to take the question in a literal sense. 

“ How dull you are to-night ! ’”’ sneered Miss Squeers. 

“No, indeed,” replied Miss Price ; ‘‘ I am in excellent - 
spirits. I was thinking you seemed out of sorts.” 

“Me!” cried Miss Squeers, biting her lips, and 
trembling with very jealousy, “oh no!” 

““That’s well,’ remarked Miss Price. ‘‘ Your hair’s 
coming out of curl, dear.” 

““ Never mind me,” tittered Miss Squeers ; ‘“‘ you had 
better attend to your partner.” 

“ Thank you for reminding her,’’ said Nicholas. ‘‘ So 
she had.” 

The Yorkshireman flattened his nose once or twice with 
his clenched fist, as if to keep his hand in till he had an 
opportunity of exercising it upon the features of some 
other gentleman ; and Miss Squeers tossed her head with 
such indignation, that the gust of wind raised by the 
multitudinous curls in motion nearly blew the candle out. 

““T never had such luck, really,” exclaimed coquettish 
Miss Price, after another hand or two. “ It’s all along of 
you, Mr. Nickleby, I think. I should like to have you for 
a partner always.” 

“T wish you had.” 

“ You'll have a bad wife, though, if you always win 
at cards,’’ said Miss Price. 

“Not if your wish is gratified,” replied Nicholas. “I 
am sure I shall have a good one in that case.” 

To see how Miss Squeers tossed her head and the corn- 
factor flattened his nose while this conversation was carry- 
ing on! It would have been worth a small annuity to 
have beheld that ; let alone Miss Price’s evident joy at 
making them jealous, and Nicholas Nickleby’s happy un- 
consciousness of making anybody uncomfortable. 

“We have all the talking to ourselves, it seems,”’ said 
Nicholas, looking good-humouredly round the table as he 
took up the cards for a fresh deal. 
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“You do it so well,” tittered Miss Squeers, ‘‘ that it 
would be a pity to interrupt ; wouldn’t it, Mr. Browdie ? 
He! he! he!” 

“ Nay,” said Nicholas, ‘‘ we do it in default of having 
anybody else to talk ta,” 

“We'll talk to you, you know, if you'll say anything,” 
said Miss Price. 

“ Thank you, Tilda dear,” retorted Miss Squeers, 
majestically. 

“Or you can talk to each other if you don’t choose to 
talk to us,” said Miss Price, rallying her dear friend.— 
“ John, why don’t you say something ? ” 

“ Say summat ? ” repeated the Yorkshireman. 

« Ay, and not sit there so silent and glum.” 

“ Weel, then,” said the Yorkshireman, striking the 
table heavily with his fist, “ what I say’s this—Dang my 
boans and boddy if I stan’ this ony longer. Do ye gang 
whoam wi’ me; and do yon loight an’ toight young 
whipster look sharp out for a brokken head next time he 
cums under my hond.”’ 

“Mercy on us, what’s all this?” cried Miss Price, in 
affected astonishment. 

“ Cum whoam, tell’e, cum whoam,” replied the York- 
shireman, sternly. And as he delivered the reply, Miss 
Squeers burst into a shower of tears, arising in part from 
desperate vexation, and in part from an impotent desire to 
lacerate somebody’s countenance with her fair finger-nails. 

“ Why, and here’s Fanny in tears now ?”’ exclaimed 
Miss Price, as if in fresh amazement. ‘‘ What can be the 
matter ?”’ 

“Oh, you don’t know, miss, of course you don’t know. 
Pray don’t trouble yourself to inquire,” said Miss Squeers, 
producing that change of countenance which children call 
making a face. 

“ Well, I’m sure!” exclaimed Miss Price. 

“ And who cares whether you are sure or not, ma’am?” 
retorted Miss Squeers, making another face. 
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“You are monstrous polite, ma’am,” said Miss Price. - 

“T shall not come to you to take lessons in the art, 
ma’am !”’ retorted Miss Squeers. 

“You needn’t take the trouble to make yourself 
plainer than you are, ma’am, however,” rejoined Miss 
Price, ‘‘ because that’s quite unnecessary.” 

“°Tilda,”’ exclaimed Miss Squeers, with dignity, “I 
hate you.” 

““ Ah! there's no love lost between us, I assure you,” 
said Miss Price, tying her bonnet strings with a jerk. 
“You'll cry your eyes out when I am gone; you know 
you will.” 

“T scorn your words, minx,”’ said Miss Squeers. 

“You pay me a great compliment when you say 
so,’ answered the miller’s daughter, curtsying very low. 
“Wish you a very good night, ma’am, and pleasant 
dreams attend your sleep!” 

With this parting benediction Miss Price swept from 
the room, followed by the huge Yorkshireman, who ex- 
changed with Nicholas, at parting, that peculiarly ex- 
pressive scowl with which the cut-and-thrust counts, in 
melodramatic performances, inform each other they will 
meet again. 

They were no sooner gone than Miss Squeers fulfilled 
the prediction of her quondam friend by giving vent to 
a most copious burst of tears, and uttering various dis- 
mal lamentations and incoherent words. Nicholas stood 
looking on for a few seconds, rather doubtful what to 
do, but feeling uncertain whether the fit would end in 
his being embraced or scratched; and considering that 
either infliction would be equally agreeable, he walked off 
very quietly while Miss Squeers was moaning in her pocket 
handkerchief. 

“This is one consequence,” thought Nicholas, when 
he had groped his way to the dark sleeping-room, “ of 
my cursed readiness to adapt myself to any society in 
which chance carries me. If I had sat mute and 
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motionless, as I might have done, this would not have 
happened.” 

He listened for a few minutes, but all was quiet. 

“T was glad,” he murmured, “ to grasp at any relief 
from the sight of this dreadful place or the presence of its 
vile master. I have set these people by the ears, and 
made two new enemies, where, Heaven knows, I needed 
none. Well, it is a just punishment for having forgotten, 
even for an hour, what is around me now.” 

So saying, he felt his way among the throng of weary- 
hearted sleepers, and crept into his poor bed. 


CHAPTER VII 


It was a fortunate circumstance for Miss Fanny Squeers 
that when her worthy papa returned home on the night 
of the small tea-party, he was what the initiated term 
“too far gone” to observe the numerous tokens of ex- 
treme vexation of spirit which were plainly visible in her 
countenance. Being, however, of a rather violent and 
quarrelsome mood in his cups, it is not impossible that he 
might have fallen out with her either on this or some 
imaginary topic, if the young lady had not, with a fore- 
sight and prudence highly commendable, kept a boy up 
on purpose to bear the first brunt of the good gentleman's 
anger, which, having vented itself in a variety of kicks 
and cuffs, subsided sufficiently to admit of his being 
persuaded to go to bed ; which he did with his boots on 
and an umbrella under his arm. 

The hungry servant attended Miss Squeers in her own 
room according to custom, to curl her hair, perform the 
other little offices of her toilet, and administer as much 
flattery as she could get up for the purpose. 

“ How lovely your hair do curl to-night, miss !’’ said 
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the handmaiden. “I declare if it isn’t a pity and a shame 
to brush it out!” 

F “ Hold your tongue!” replied Miss Squeers, wrath- 
ully. 

Some considerable experience prevented the girl from 
being at all surprised at any outbreak of ill-temper on the 
part of Miss Squeers. Having a half perception of what 
had occurred in the course of the evening, she changed 
her mode of making herself agreeable, and proceeded on 
the indirect tack. 

‘‘ Well, I couldn’t help saying, miss, if you was to kill 
me for it,” said the attendant, “ that I never see nobody 
look so vulgar as Miss Price this night.” 

Miss Squeers sighed, and composed herself to listen. 

“ I know it’s very wrong in me to say sO, miss,” con- 
tinued the girl, delighted to see the impression she was 
making, “ Miss Price being a friend of yourn, and all; but 
she do dress herself out so, and go on in such a manner to 
get noticed, that—oh—well, if people only saw them- 
selves ! ”’ 

“What do you mean, Phib?” asked Miss Squeers, 
looking in her own little glass, where, like most of us, 
she saw—not herself, but the reflection of some pleasant 
image in her own brain. “ How you talk!” 

“ Talk, miss! It’s enough ‘to make a tomcat talk 
French grammar only to see how she tosses her head,” 
replied the handmaid. 

“ She does toss her head,” observed Miss Squeers, with 
an air of abstraction. 

““ So vain, and so very—very plain,” said the girl. 

“ Poor ’Tilda ! ” sighed Miss Squeers, compassionately. 

“ And always laying herself out so, to get to be ad- 
mired,’”’ pursued the servant. “Oh dear! it’s positive 
indelicate.” 

“TI can’t allow you to talk in that way, Phib,” said 
Miss Squeers. “‘’Tilda’s friends are low people, and if she 
don’t know any better, it’s their fault, and not hers.”’ 
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“ Well, but you know, miss,” said Phoebe, for which 
name ‘“ Phib” was used as a patronizing abbreviation, 
“if she was only to take copy by a friend—oh, if she 
only knew how wrong she was, and would but set herself 
right by you, what a nice young woman she might be 
in time!” 

“ Phib,” rejoined Miss Squeers, with a stately air, 
“it’s not proper for me to hear these comparisons drawn ; 
they make ’Tilda look a coarse, improper sort of person, 
and it seems unfriendly in me to listen to them. I would 
rather you dropped the subject, Phib; at the same time 
I must say that if ’Tilda Price would take pattern by 
somebody—not me particularly 

“Oh yes ; you, miss,” interposed Phib. 

“Well, me, Phib, if you will have it so,” said Miss 
Squeers. “I must say that if she would, she would be all 
the better for it.” 

“So somebody else thinks, or I am much mistaken,” 
said the girl, mysteriously. 

“What do you mean ? ” demanded Miss Squeers. 

“ Never mind, miss,” replied the girl; ‘‘ J know what 
I know, that’s all.” 

“ Phib,” said Miss Squeers, dramatically, ‘‘ 1 insist 
upon your explaining yourself. What is this dark 
mystery ? Speak!” 

“Why, if you will have it, miss, it’s this,” said the 
servant-girl. ‘‘ Mr. John Browdie thinks as you think ; 
and if he wasn’t too far gone to do it creditable, he’d be 
very glad to be off with Miss Price and on with Miss 
Squeers.”’ 

“ Gracious heavens!’ exclaimed Miss Squeers, clasp- 
ing her hands with great dignity. ‘‘ What is this? ” 

“ Truth, ma’am, and nothing but truth,” replied the 
artful Phib. 

“What a situation!” cried Miss Squeers: “on the 
brink of unconsciously destroying the peace and happi- 
ness of my own Tilda. What is the reason that men fall 
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in love with me whether I like it or not, and desert thei: 
chosen intendeds for my sake ?’ 

“ Because they can’t help it, miss,” replied the girl © 
“the reason’s plain.” (If Miss Squeers were the reason. 
it was very plain.) 

“ Never let me hear of it again,” retorted Miss Squeers 
—‘never! Do you hear? ’Tilda Price has faults— 
many faults—but I wish her well, and above all, I wish 
her married; for I think it highly desirable—most de- 
sirable from the very nature of her failings—that she 
should be married as soon as possible. No, Phib. Let her 
have Mr. Browdie. I may pity him, poor fellow; but I 
have a great regard for "Tilda, and only hope she may 
make a better wife than I think she will.” 

With this effusion of feeling Miss Squeers went to bed. 

Spite is a little word, but it represents as strange a 
jumble of feelings and compound of discords as any 
polysyllable in the language. Miss Squeers knew as well 
in her heart of hearts that what the miserable servant-girl 
had said was sheer, coarse, lying flattery, as did the girl 
herself ; yet the mere opportunity of venting a little ill- 
nature against the offending Miss Price, was as great 
a relief to her spleen as if the whole had been gospel truth. 
Nay, more. We have such extraordinary powers of per- 
suasion when they are exerted over ourselves, that Miss 
Squeers felt quite high-minded and great after her noble 
renunciation of John Browdie’s hand, and looked down upon 
her rival with a kind of holy calmness and tranquillity 
that had a mighty effect in soothing her ruffled feelings. 

This happy state of mind had some influence in bring- 
ing about a reconciliation ; for when a knock came at the 
front door next day, and the miller’s daughter was an- 
nounced, Miss Squeers betook herself to the parlour in a 
Christian frame of spirit, perfectly beautiful to behold. 

“Well, Fanny,” said the miller’s daughter, “‘ you see 
I have come to see you, although we had some words last 
night.” 
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“I pity your bad passions, ’Tilda,” replied Miss 
Squeers ; ‘‘ but I bear no malice. I am above it.” 

“Don’t be cross, Fanny,” said Miss Price. ‘I have 
come to tell you something that I know will please you.” 

“What may that be, “Tilda?” demanded Miss 
Squeers, screwing up her lips, and looking as if nothing in 
earth, air, fire, or water could afford her the slightest 
gleam of satisfaction. 

“ This,” rejoined Miss Price. ‘‘ After we left here last 
night, John and I had a dreadful quarrel.”’ 

“That doesn’t please me,” said Miss Squeers—re- 
laxing into a smile, though. 

“Lor! I wouldn’t think so bad of you as to suppose it 
did,” rejoined her companion. “ That’s not it.” 

“Oh!” said Miss Squeers, relapsing into melancholy. 
“Go on.” 

“ After a great deal of wrangling and saying we would 
never see each other any more,” continued Miss Price, 
“ we made it up, and this morning John went and wrote 
our names down to be put up, for the first time, next 
Sunday ; so we shall be married in three weeks, and I give 
you notice to get your frock made.” 

There was mingled gall and honey in this intelligence. 
The prospect of her friend’s being married so soon was 
the gall, and the certainty of her not entertaining serious 
designs upon Nicholas was the honey. Upon the whole, 
the sweet greatly preponderated over the bitter, so Miss 
Squeers said she would get the frock made, and that she 
hoped ’Tilda might be happy, though at the same time 
she didn’t know, and would not have her build too much 
upon it; for men were strange creatures, and a great 
many married women were very miserable. 

“But come now, Fanny,” said Miss Price, “I 
want to have a word or two with you about young Mr. 
Nickleby.” 

“ He is nothing to me,” interrupted Miss Squeers, with 
hysterical symptoms. ‘‘ I despise him too much!” 
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“Oh, you don’t mean that, I’m sure?” replied her 
friend. ‘ Confess, Fanny ; don’t you like him, now?” » 

Without returning any direct reply, Miss Squeers all 
at once fell into a paroxysm of spiteful tears, and ex- 
claimed that she was a wretched, neglected, miserable 
castaway. 

“T hate everybody,” said Miss Squeers, “ and I wish 
that everybody was dead—that I do.” 

“Dear, dear!’ said Miss Price, quite moved by this 
avowal of misanthropical sentiments. ‘‘ You are not 
serious, I am sure.” 

“ Yes, Iam,” rejoined Miss Squeers, tying tight knots 
in her pocket handkerchief and clenching her teeth. ‘‘ And 
I wish J was dead, too. There!” 

“Oh, you'll think very differently in another five 
minutes,” said Matilda. ‘“‘ How much better to take him 
into favour again than to hurt yourself by going on in 
that way! Wouldn’t it be much nicer, now, to have him 
all to yourself on good terms, in a company-keeping, love- 
making, pleasant sort of manner ? ” 

“T don’t know but what it would,’ sobbed Miss 
Squeers. ‘‘ Oh, ’Tilda, how could you have acted so mean 
and dishonourable! I wouldn’t have believed it of you 
if anybody had told me.” 

“ Heyday!” exclaimed Miss Price, giggling. “‘ One 
would suppose I had been murdering somebody at least.” 

‘““ Very nigh as bad,” said Miss Squeers, passionately. 

“And all this because I happen to have enough of 
good looks to make people civil to me,” cried Miss Price. 
“Persons don’t make their own faces, and it’s no more 
my fault if mine is a good one than it is other people’s 
fault if theirs is a bad one.”’ 

“ Hold your tongue,” shrieked Miss Squeers, in her 
shrillest tone, “ or you'll make me slap you, ’Tilda, and 
afterwards I should be sorry for it.” 

It is needless to say that by this time the temper of 
each young lady was in some slight degree affected by 
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the tone of her conversation, and that a dash of person- 
ality was infused into the altercation in consequence. 
Indeed, the quarrel, from slight beginnings, rose to a 
considerable height, and was assuming a very violent 
complexion, when both parties, falling into a great 
passion of tears, and into each other’s arms, vowed 
eternal friendship. 

Perfect amicability being thus restored, a dialogue 
naturally ensued upon the number and nature of the 
garments which would be indispensable for Miss Price’s 
entrance into the holy state of matrimony, when Miss 
Squeers clearly showed that a great many more than the 
miller could or would afford were absolutely necessary, 
and could not decently be dispensed with. The young 
lady then, by an easy digression, led the discourse to her 
own wardrobe, and after recounting its principal beauties 
at some length, took her friend upstairs to make inspection 
thereof. The treasures of two drawers and a closet having 
been displayed, and all the smaller articles tried on, it was 
time for Miss Price to return home ; and as she had been 
in raptures with all the frocks, and had been stricken 
quite dumb with admiration of a new pink scarf, Miss 
Squeers said, in high good-humour, that she would walk 
part of the way with her, for the pleasure of her company ; 
and off they went together. 

It happened that that particular time, comprising the 
short daily interval which was suffered to elapse between 
what was pleasantly called the dinner of Mr. Squeers’s 
pupils and their return to the pursuit of useful knowledge, 
was precisely the hour when Nicholas was accustomed to 
issue forth for a melancholy walk, and to brood, as he 
sauntered listlessly through the village, upon his miserable 
lot. Miss Squeers knew this perfectly well, but had per- 
haps forgotten it ; for when she caught sight of that young 
gentleman advancing towards them, she evinced many 
symptoms of surprise and consternation, and assured her 
friend that she “ felt fit to drop into the earth.” 

(2,840) 48 
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‘“‘ Shall we turn back, or run into a cottage ?”’ asked 
Miss Price. “‘ He don’t see us yet.” : 

“No, Tilda,” replied Miss Squeers ; “ it is my duty to 
go through with it, and I will!” 

As Miss Squeers said this in the tone of one who has 
made a high moral resolution, and was, besides, taken 
with one or two chokes and catchings of breath, indicative 
of feelings at a high pressure, her friend made no further 
remark, and they bore straight down upon Nicholas, who, 
walking with his eyes bent upon the ground, was not 
aware of their approach until they were close upon him ; 
otherwise he might, perhaps, have taken shelter himself. 

“ Good-morning,” said Nicholas, bowing, and passing 
by. 

“ He is going,” murmured Miss Squeers. ‘I shall 
choke, ’Tilda.” 

“Come back, Mr. Nickleby, do!” cried Miss Price, 
affecting alarm at her friend’s threat, but really actuated 
by a malicious wish to hear what Nicholas would say ; 
“come back, Mr. Nickleby ! ”’ 

Mr. Nickleby came back, and looked as confused as 
might be, as he inquired whether the ladies had any 
commands for him. 

“ Don’t stop to talk,”’ urged Miss Price, hastily, “ but 
support her on the other side.—How do you feel now, 
dear >?” 

“ Better,” sighed Miss Squeers, laying a beaver bonnet 
of a reddish brown with a green veil attached on Mr. 
Nickleby’s shoulder. “‘ This foolish faintness ! ” 

“ Don’t call it foolish, dear,” said Miss Price, her bright 
eyes dancing with merriment as she saw the perplexity of 
Nicholas ; ‘‘ you have no reason to be ashamed of it. It's 
those who are too proud to come round again without all 
this to-do that ought to be ashamed.”’ 

“You are resolved to fix it upon me, I see,’’ said 
Nicholas, smiling, “‘ although I told you last night it was 
not my fault.” 
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“There ; he says it was not his fault, my dear,” re- 
marked the wicked Miss Price. ‘‘ Perhaps you were too 
jealous, or too hasty with him? He says it was not his 
fault. You hear; I think that’s apology enough.” 

“You will not understand me,” said Nicholas. “ Pray 
dispense with this jesting, for I have no time, and really 
no inclination, to be the subject or promoter of mirth 
just now.” 

“What do you mean ?”’ asked Miss Price, affecting 
amazement. 

“ Don’t ask him, ’Tilda,’’ cried Miss Squeers ; ‘‘ I for- 
give him.” 

“ Dear me,” said Nicholas, as the brown bonnet went 
down on his shoulder again, “ this is more serious than I 
supposed. Allow me! Will you have the goodness to 
hear me speak ? ” 

Here he raised up the brown bonnet, and regarding 
with most unfeigned astonishment a look of tender re- 
proach from Miss Squeers, shrunk back a few paces.to be 
out of the reach of the fair burden, and went on to say— 

“T am very sorry—truly and sincerely sorry—for 
having been the cause of any difference among you last 
night. I reproach myself most bitterly for having been 
so unfortunate as to cause the dissension that occurred, 
although I did so, I assure you, most unwittingly and 
heedlessly.”’ 

“ Well, that’s not all you have got to say, surely,”’ ex- 
claimed Miss Price, as Nicholas paused. 

“ T fear there is something more,” stammered Nicholas, 
with a half-smile, and looking towards Miss Squeers ; “ it 
is a most awkward thing to say—but—the very mention 
of such a supposition makes one look like a puppy—stili 
—may I ask if that lady supposes that I entertain any— 
in short, does she think that I am in love with her ? ” 

“ Delightful embarrassment,” thought Miss Squeers ; 
“ T have brought him to it at last. Answer for me, dear,” 
she whispered to her friend. 
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“Does she think so?” rejoined Miss Price ; (0) 
course she does.” 

“She does!” exclaimed Nicholas, with such energy 
of utterance as might have been, for the moment, mis: 
taken for rapture. 

“ Certainly,” replied Miss Price. 

“Tf Mr. Nickleby has doubted that, ’Tilda,”’ said the 
blushing Miss Squeers, in soft accents, ‘“‘ he may set hi: 
mind at rest. His sentiments are recipro——”’ 

“Stop,” cried Nicholas, hurriedly ; ‘“‘ pray hear me 
This is the grossest and wildest delusion, the completest 
and most signal mistake that ever human being labourec 
under or committed. I have scarcely seen the young 
lady half a dozen times, but if I had seen her sixty times 
or am destined to see her sixty thousand, it would be anc 
will be precisely the same. I have not one thought, wish 
or hope connected with her, unless it be—and I say this, 
not to hurt her feelings, but to impress her with the rea! 
state of my own—unless it be the one object, dear to my 
heart as life itself, of being one day able to turn my back 
upon this accursed place, never to set foot in it again or 
think of it—even think of it—but with loathing and dis- 

St, 

With this particularly plain and_ straightforward 
declaration, which he made with all the vehemence that 
his indignant and excited feelings could bring to bear 
upon it, Nicholas, waiting to hear no more, retreated. 

But poor Miss Squeers! Her anger, rage, and vexa- 
tion—the rapid succession of bitter and passionate feel- 
ings that whirled through her mind—are not to be 
described. Refused—refused by an usher, picked up by 
advertisement, at an annual salary of five pounds, payable 
at indefinite periods, and “ found ”’ in food and lodging 
like the very boys themselves; and this, too, in the 
presence of a little chit of a miller’s daughter of eighteen, 
who was going to be married in three weeks’ time to a 
man who had gone down on his very knees to ask her! 
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She could have choked in right good earnest at the thought 
of being so humbled. 

But there was one thing clear in the midst of her 
mortification, and that was that she hated and detested 
Nicholas with all the narrowness of mind and littleness of 
purpose worthy a descendant of the house of Squeers. 
And there was one comfort too, and that was that every 
hour in every day she could wound his pride, and goad him 
with the infliction of some slight, or insult, or deprivation, 
which could not but have some effect on the most in- 
sensible person, and must be acutely felt by one so sensi- 
tive as Nicholas. With these two reflections uppermost 
in her mind, Miss Squeers made the best of the matter to 
her friend, by observing that Mr. Nickleby was such an 
odd creature, and of such a violent temper, that she feared 
should be obliged to give him up; and parted from 

er. 

And here it may be remarked that Miss Squeers, hav- 
ing bestowed her affections (or whatever it might be that, 
in the absence of anything better, represented them) on 
Nicholas Nickleby, had never once seriously contemplated 
the possibility of his being cf a different opinion from her- 
self in the business. Miss Squeers reasoned that she was 
prepossessing and beautiful, and that her father was 
master, and Nicholas man, and that her father had saved 
money, and Nicholas had none, all of which seemed to her 
conclusive arguments why the young man should feel only 
too much honoured by her preference. She had not failed 
to recollect, either, how much more agreeable she could 
render his situation if she were his friend, and how much 
more disagreeable if she were his enemy ; and, doubtless, 
many less scrupulous young gentlemen than Nicholas 
would have encouraged her extravagance had it only been 
for this very obvious and intelligible reason. However, 
he had thought proper to do otherwise, and Miss Squeers 
was enraged. 

“ Let him see,” said the irritated young lady, when she 
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had regained her own room, and eased her mind by com- 
mitting an assault on Phib, “ if I don’t set mother against. 
him a little more when she comes back ! ” 

It was scarcely necessary to do this, but Miss Squeers 
was as good as her word ; and poor Nicholas, in addition 
to bad food, dirty lodging, and the being compelled to, 
witness one dull, unvarying round of squalid misery, was 
treated with every special indignity that malice could 
suggest, or the most grasping cupidity put upon him. 

Nor was this all. There was another and deeper 
system of annoyance which made his heart sink, and 
nearly drove him wild, by its injustice and cruelty. 

The wretched creature Smike, since the night Nicholas 
had spoken kindly to him in the schoolroom, had followed 
him to and fro, with an ever restless desire to serve or help 
him—anticipating such little wants as his humble ability 
could supply, and content only to benear him. He would 
sit beside him for hours, looking patiently into his face ; 
and a word would brighten up his careworn visage, and 
call into it a passing gleam even of happiness. He was an 
altered being ; he had an object now, and that object was 
to show his attachment to the only person—that person 
a stranger—who had treated him, not to say with kindness, 
but like a human creature. 

Upon this poor being all the spleen and ill-humour that 
could not be vented on Nicholas were unceasingly be- 
stowed. Drudgery would have been nothing ; Smike was 
well used to that. Buffetings inflicted without cause 
would have been equally a matter of course, for to them 
also he had served a long and weary apprenticeship ; but 
it was no sooner observed that he had become attached to 
Nicholas, than stripes and blows, stripes and blows, morn- 
ing, noon, and night, were his only portion. Squeers was 
jealous of the influence which his man had so soon ac- 
quired, and his family hated him, and Smike paid for both. 
Nicholas saw it, and ground his teeth at every repetition of 
the savage and cowardly attack. 
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He had arranged a few regular lessons for the boys ; 
and one night as he paced up and down the dismal school- 
room, his swollen heart almost bursting to think that his 
protection and countenance should have increased the 
misery of the wretched being whose peculiar destitution 
had awakened his pity, he paused mechanically in a dark 
corner where sat the object of his thoughts. 

The poor soul was poring hard over a tattered book, 
with the traces of recent tears still upon his face, vainly 
endeavouring to master some task which a child of nine 
years old, possessed of ordinary powers, could have con- 
quered with ease, but which to the addled brain of the 
crushed boy of nineteen was a sealed and hopeless mystery. 

Nicholas laid his hand upon his shoulder. 

“T can’t do it,” said the dejected creature, looking up 
with bitter disappointment in every feature. ‘“‘ No, no.” 

“ Do not try,” replied Nicholas. 

The boy shook his head, and closing the book with a 
sigh, looked vacantly round, and laid his head upon his 
arm. He was weeping. 

“ Do not, for God’s sake,” said Nicholas, in an agitated 
voice ; ‘‘ I cannot bear to see you.” 

‘ “ They are more hard with me than ever,” sobbed the 
Oy. 
“T know it,”’ rejoined Nicholas. ‘ They are.” 

“ But for you,” said the outcast, “‘ I should die. They 
would kill me, they would ; I know they would.” 

“You will be better, poor fellow,” replied Nicholas, 
shaking his head mournfully, ‘‘ when I am gone.” 

“Gone!” cried the other, looking intently in his face. 

“ Softly,” rejoined Nicholas. “ Yes.” 

“ Are you going ? ”’ demanded the boy, in an earnest 
whisper. 

“T cannot say,” replied Nicholas. ‘‘ I was speaking 
more to my own thoughts than to you.” 

“ Tell me,” said the boy, imploringly. ‘‘ Oh, do tell 
me, will you go—will you?” 
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“T shall be driven to that at last! ’’ said Nicholas. 
““ The world is before me, after all.” 

“Tell me,”’ urged Smike, “is the world as bad and 
dismal as this place ? ” 

““ Heaven forbid,” replied Nicholas, pursuing the train 
of his own thoughts; “its hardest, coarsest toil were 
happiness to this.” 

““ Should I ever meet you there ? ’’ demanded the boy, 
speaking with unusual wildness and volubility. 

“Yes,” replied Nicholas, willing to soothe him. 

“No, no,”’ said the other, clasping him by the hand. 
“Should I—should I? tell me that again. Say I should 
be sure to find you.” 

“You would,” replied Nicholas, with the same humane 
intention, ‘‘ and I would help and aid you, and not bring 
fresh sorrow on you, as I have done here.”’ 

The boy caught both the young man’s hands pas- 
sionately in his, and, hugging them to his breast, uttered 
a few broken sounds which were unintelligible. Squeers 
entered at the moment, and he shrunk back into his old 
corner. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE cold, feeble dawn of a January morning was stealing 
in at the windows of the common sleeping-room, when 
Nicholas, raising himself on his arm, looked among the 
prostrate forms which on every side surrounded him, as 
though in search of some particular object. 

It needed a quick eye to detect, from among the 
huddled mass of sleepers, the form of any given individual. 
As they lay closely packed together, covered for warmth’s 
sake with their patched and ragged clothes, little could 
be distinguished but the sharp outlines of pale faces, over 
which the sombre light shed the same dull, heavy colour, 
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with here and there a gaunt arm thrust forth, its thinness 
hidden by no covering, but fully exposed to view, in all its 
shrunken ugliness. There were some who, lying on their 
backs, with upturned faces and clenched hands, just 
visible in the leaden light, bore more the aspect of dead 
bodies than of living creatures; and there were others 
coiled up into strange and fantastic postures, such as might 
have been taken for the uneasy efforts of pain to gain some 
temporary relief rather than the freaks of slumber. A 
few—and these were among the youngest of the children 
—slept peacefully on, with smiles upon their faces, dream- 
ing perhaps of home; but ever and again a deep and 
heavy sigh, breaking the stillness of the room, announced 
that some new sleeper had awakened to the misery of 
another day, and as morning took the place of night, the 
smiles gradually faded away with the friendly darkness 
which had given them birth. 

Nicholas looked upon the sleepers—at first with the 
air of one who gazes upon a scene which, though familiar 
to him, has lost none of its sorrowful effect in consequence ; 
and afterwards with a more intense and searching scrutiny, 
as a man would who missed something his eye was ac- 
customed to meet, and had expected to rest upon. He 
was still occupied in this search, and had half risen from 
his bed in the eagerness of his quest, when the voice of 
Squeers was heard, calling from the bottom of the stairs. 

“ Now then,” cried that gentleman, “ are you going to 
sleep all day, up there——” 

“You lazy hounds ! ”’ added Mrs. Squeers, finishing the 
sentence, and producing at the same time a sharp sound, 
like that which is occasioned by the lacing of stays. 

“ We shall be down directly, sir,”’ replied Nicholas. 

“ Down directly!” said Squeers. “Ah! you had 
better be down directly, or I’ll be down upon some of you 
in less. Where’s that Smike ? ”’ 

Nicholas looked hurriedly round again, but made no 
answer, 
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““ Smike !” shouted Squeers. 

“Do you want your head broke in a fresh place, 
Smike ? ” demanded his amiable lady, in the same key. 

Still there was no reply, and still Nicholas stared 
about him, as did the greater part of the boys, who were 
by this time roused. 

“ Confound his impudence ! ” muttered Squeers, rap- 
ping the stair rail impatiently with his cane.—‘‘ Nickleby!” 

“ Well, sir.” 

““ Send that obstinate scoundrel down ; don’t you hear 
me calling ? ”’ 

“ He is not here, sir,”’ replied Nicholas. 

“Don’t tell me a lie,’ retorted the schoolmaster. 
S Heass* 

“ He is not,” retorted Nicholas, angrily ; “‘ don’t tell 
me one.” 

“We shall soon see that,”’ said Mr. Squeers, rushing 
upstairs. “‘ I'll find him, I warrant you.” 

With which assurance Mr. Squeers bounced into the 
dormitory, and swinging his cane in the air ready for a 
blow, darted into the corner where the lean body of the 
drudge was usually stretched at night. The cane descended 
harmlessly upon the ground. There was nobody there. 

““ What does this mean ? ”’ said Squeers, turning round 
with a very pale face. ‘“‘ Where have you hid him ? ” 

““T have seen nothing of him since last night,” replied 
Nicholas. 

“Come,” said Squeers, evidently frightened, though 
he endeavoured to look otherwise, ‘“ you won’t save him 
this way. Where is he? ”’ 

“At the bottom of the nearest pond, for aught I 
know,” rejoined Nicholas, in a low voice, and fixing his 
eyes full on the master’s face. 

“What do you mean by that ?”’ retorted Squeers, in 
great perturbation. Without waiting for a reply, he in- 
quired of the boys whether any one among them knew 
anything of their missing schoolmate. 
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There was a general hum of anxious denial, in the 
midst of which one shrill voice was heard to say (as, 
indeed, everybody thought)— 

“ Please, sir, I think Smike’s run away, sir.”’ 

“ Ha!” cried Squeers, turning sharply round ; “‘ who 
said that ? ”’ 

“ Tompkins, please, sir,’’ rejoined a chorus of voices. 
Mr. Squeers made a plunge into the crowd, and at one 
dive caught a very little boy, habited still in his night 
gear, and the perplexed expression of whose countenance 
as he was brought forward seemed to intimate that he was 
as yet uncertain whether he was about to be punished or 
rewarded for the suggestion. He was not long in doubt. 

“ You think he has run away, do you, sir ? ”’ demanded 
Squeers. 

“Yes, please, sir,” replied the little boy. 

“ And what, sir,’ said Squeers, catching the little boy 
suddenly by the arms—‘ what reason have you to 
suppose that any boy would want to run away from this 
establishment ? Eh, sir?” 

The child raised a dismal cry by way of answer, and 
Mr. Squeers, throwing himself mto the most favourable 
attitude for exercising his strength, beat him until the 
little urchin in his writhings actually rolled out of his 
hands, when he mercifully allowed him to roll away as he 
best could. 

“ There!’”’ said Squeers. ‘‘ Now, if any other boy 
thinks Smike has run away, I shall be glad to have a talk 
with him.” 

There was, of course, a profound silence, during which 
Nicholas showed his disgust as plainly as looks could show it. 

“Well, Nickleby,” said Squeers, eyeing him mali- 
ciously. “‘ You think he has run away, I suppose ? ” 

“T think it extremely likely,” replied Nicholas, in a 
quiet manner. 

“Oh, you do, do you?” sneered Squeers. “‘ Maybe 
you know he has ? ” 
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“ T know nothing of the kind.” 

“ He didn’t tell you he was going, I suppose, did he ? ” 
sneered Squeers. 

“ He did not,” replied Nicholas. ‘‘ Iam very glad he 
did not, for it would then have been my duty to have 
warned you in time.” 

“Which no doubt_you would have been devilish sorry 
to do,” said Squeers, in a taunting fashion. 

“ T should indeed,” replied Nicholas. ‘“‘ You interpret 
my feelings with great accuracy.” 

Mrs. Squeers had listened to this conversation from the 
bottom of the stairs; but now, losing all patience, she 
hastily assumed her night-jacket, and made her way to 
the scene of action. 

“What’s all this here to-do?” said the lady, as the 
boys fell off right and left, to save her the trouble of 
clearing a passage with her brawny arms. “ What on 
earth are you a-talking to him for, Squeery ? ” 

“Why, my dear,” said Squeers, ‘“ the fact is that 
Smike is not to be found.” 

“Well, I know that,” said the lady; “‘ and where’s 
the wonder? If you get a parcel of proud-stomached 
teachers that set the young dogs a-rebelling, what else can 
you look for >—Now, young man, you just have the kind- 
ness to take yourself off to the schoolroom, and take the 
boys off with you ; and don’t you stir out of there till you 
have leave given you, or you and I may fall out in a way 
that'll spoil your beauty, handsome as you think yourself, 
and so I tell you.” 

“ Indeed ! ”’ said Nicholas. 

“Yes, and indeed and indeed again, Mister Jacka- 
napes,”’ said the excited lady; ‘“‘and I wouldn’t keep 
such as you in the house another hour, if I had my way.” 

“Nor would you if I had mine,” replied Nicholas.— 
“ Now, boys.” 

“ Ah! Now, boys,” said Mrs. Squeers, mimicking as 
nearly as she could the voice and manner of the usher. 
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“ Follow your leader, boys, and take pattern by Smike if 
you dare. See what he'll get for himself when he is 
brought back ; and mind, I tell you that you shall have 
as bad, and twice as bad, if you so much as open your 
mouths about him.” 

“If I catch him,” said Squeers, “ I’ll only stop short 
of flaying him alive. I give you notice, boys.” 

“If you catch him,” retorted Mrs. Squeers, con- 
temptuously ; “ you are sure to, you can’t help it, if you 
go the right way to work.—Come! away with you!” 

With these words Mrs. Squeers dismissed the boys, 
and after a little light skirmishing with those in the rear 
who were pressing forward to get out of the way, but were 
detained for a few moments by the throng in front, suc- 
ceeded in clearing the room, when she confronted her 
spouse alone. 

“ He is off,’”’ said Mrs. Squeers. ‘‘ The cow-house and 
stable are locked up, so he can’t be there; and he’s not 
downstairs anywhere, for the girl has looked. He must 
have gone York way, and by a public road too.” 

“Why must he ? ” inquired Squeers. 

“ Stupid!” said Mrs. Squeers, angrily. “ He hadn’t 
any money, had he? ” 

“ Never had a penny of his own in his whole life that 
I know of,” replied Squeers. 

“ To be sure,” rejoined Mrs. Squeers ; “ and he didn’t 
“ae anything to eat with him—that I’ll answer for. Ha! 

a! ha!” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed Squeers. 

“Then, of course,” said Mrs. S., “he must beg his 
way, and he could do that nowhere but on the public 
road.” 

“ That’s true,” exclaimed Squeers, clapping his hands. 

“True! Yes; but you would never have thought of 
it, for all that, if I hadn’t said so,” replied his wife. ‘‘ Now 
if you take the chaise and go one road, and I borrow Swal- 
low’s chaise and go the other, what with keeping our eyes 
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open and asking questions, one or other of us is pretty 
certain to lay hold of him.” 

The worthy lady’s plan was adopted and put in exe- 
cution without a moment’s delay. After a very hasty 
breakfast, and the prosecution of some inquiries in the 
village, the result of which seemed to show that he was 
on the right track, Squeers started forth in the pony- 
chaise, intent upon discovery and vengeance. Shortly 
afterwards, Mrs. Squeers, arrayed in the white topcoat, 
and tied up in various shawls and handkerchiefs, issued 
forth in another chaise and another direction, taking with 
her a good-sized bludgeon, several odd pieces of strong 
cord, and a stout labouring-man—all provided and carried 
upon the expedition with the sole object of assisting in 
the capture, and (once caught) ensuring the safe custody 
of the unfortunate Smike. 


CHAPTER IX 


NICHOLAS remained behind, in a tumult of feeling, 
sensible that whatever might be the upshot of the boy’s 
flight, nothing but painful and deplorable consequences 
were likely to ensue from it. Death, from want and ex- 
posure to the weather, was the best that could be ex- 
pected from the protracted wandering of so poor and 
helpless a creature, alone and unfriended, through a 
country of which he was wholly ignorant. There was 
little, perhaps, to choose between this fate and a return 
to the tender mercies of the Yorkshire school; but the 
unhappy being had established a hold upon his sympathy 
and compassion which made his heart ache at the pros- 
pect of the suffering he was destined to undergo. He 
lingered on in restless anxiety, picturing a thousand possi- 
bilities, until the evening of next day, when Squeers re- 
turned, alone and unsuccessful. 
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“No news of the scamp ! ” said the schoolmaster, who 
had evidently been stretching his legs, on the old principle, 
not a few times during the journey. “ TI’ll have consola. 
tion for this out of somebody, Nickleby, if Mrs. Squeers 
don’t hunt him down ; so I give you warning.” 

“It is not in my power to console you, sir,” said 
Nicholas. “ It is nothing to me.” 

“Isn’t it ?”’ said Squeers, in a threatening manner. 
“We shall see ! ” 

“ We shall,” rejoined Nicholas. 

“ Here’s the pony run right off his legs, and me obliged 
to come home with a hack cob that’ll cost fifteen shillings, 
besides other expenses,” said Squeers. “‘ Who’s to pay 
for that, do you hear ? ” 

Nicholas shrugged his shoulders and remained silent. 

“ Tl have it out of somebody, I tell you,” said Squeers, 
his usual harsh, crafty manner changed to open bullying. 
“ None of your whining vapourings here, Mr. Puppy. but 
be off to your kennel, for it’s past your bedtime! Come! 
get out!” 

Nicholas bit his lip and knit his hands involuntarily, 
for his finger-ends tingled to avenge the insult ; but re- 
membering that the man was drunk, and that it could 
come to little but a noisy brawl, he contented himself with 
darting a contemptuous look at the tyrant, and walked, as 
majestically as he could, upstairs: not a little nettled, 
however, to observe that Miss Squeers and Master Squeers, 
and the servant-girl, were enjoying the scene from a snug 
corner. 

Another day came, and Nicholas was scarcely awake 
when he heard the wheels of a chaise approaching the house. 
It stopped. The voice of Mrs, Squeers was heard, and in 
exultation, ordering a glass of spirits for somebody, which 
was in itself a sufficient sign that something extraordina 
had happened. Nicholas hardly dared to look out of the 
window ; but he did so, and the very first object that met 
his eyes was the wretched Smike, so bedabbled with mud 
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and rain, so haggard, and worn, and wild, that, but for his 
garments being such as no scarecrow was ever seen to 
wear, he might have been doubtful even then of his 


identity. 
“ Lift him out,” said Squeers, after he had literally 
feasted his eyes in silence upon the culprit. “ Bring him 


in; bring him in!” 

“ Take care,” cried Mrs. Squeers, as her husband 
proffered his assistance. “‘ We tied his legs under the 
apron and made ’em fast to the chaise to prevent his giving 
us the slip again.” 

With hands trembling with delight Squeers unloosened 
the cord, and Smike, to all appearance more dead than 
alive, was brought into the house and securely locked up 
in a cellar, until such time as Mr. Squeers should deem 
it expedient to operate upon him, in presence of the 
assembled school. 

Upon a hasty consideration of the circumstances, it 
may be matter of surprise to some persons that Mr. and 
Mrs. Squeers should have taken so much trouble to re- 
possess themselves of an encumbrance of which it was 
their wont to complain so loudly ; but their surprise will 
cease when they are informed that the manifold services 
of the drudge, if performed by anybody else, would have 
cost the establishment some ten or twelve shillings per 
week in the shape of wages; and furthermore, that all 
runaways were, as a matter of policy, made severe ex- 
amples of at Dotheboys Hall, inasmuch as, in consequence 
of the limited extent of its attractions, there was but little 
inducement, beyond the powerful impulse of fear, for any 
pupil provided with the usual number of legs and the 
power of using them to remain. 

The news that Smike had been caught and brought 
back in triumph ran like wildfire through the hungry 
community, and expectation was on tiptoe all the morn- 
ing. On tiptoe it was destined to remain, however, until 
afternoon, when $Squeers, having refreshed himself with 
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his dinner, made his appearance (accompanied by his 
amiable partner) with a countenance of portentous im- 
port, and a fearful instrument of flagellation, strong, 
supple, wax-ended, and new—in short, purchased that 
morning expressly for the occasion. 

“Is every boy here ?’’ asked Squeers, in a tremendous 
voice. 

Every boy was there, but every boy was afraid to 
speak ; so Squeers glared along the lines to assure him- 
self, and every eye drooped, and every head cowered 
down, as he did so. 

“Each boy keep his place,” said Squeers, administer- 
ing his favourite blow to the desk, and regarding with 
gloomy satisfaction the universal start which it never 
failed to occasion.—‘‘ Nickleby ! to your desk, sir.” 

it was remarked by more than one small observer that 
there was a very curious and unusual expression in the 
usher’s face ; but he took his seat without opening his lips 
in reply. Squeers, casting a triumphant glance at his 
assistant, and a look of most comprehensive despotism on 

the boys, left the room, and shortly afterwards returned, 
dragging Smike by the collar—or rather by that fragment 
of his jacket which was nearest the place where his collar 
would have been had he boasted such a decoration. 

In any other place the appearance of the wretched, 
jaded, spiritless object would have occasioned a murmur 
of compassion and remonstrance. It had some effect 
even there; for the lookers-on moved uneasily in their 
seats, and a few of the boldest ventured to steal looks at 
each other expressive of indignation and pity. 

They were lost on Squeers, however, whose gaze was 
fastened on the luckless Smike, as he inquired, according 
to custom in such cases, whether he had anything to say 
for himself. 

“‘ Nothing, I suppose,” said Squeers, with a diabolical 


Smike glanced round, and his eye rested for an 
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instant on Nicholas, as if he had expected him to inter- 
cede; but his look was riveted on his desk. : 

“Have you anything to say?” demanded Squeers 
again, giving his right arm two or three flourishes to try 
its power and suppleness—“‘ Stand a little out of the way, 
Mrs. Squeers, my dear ; I’ve hardly got room enough.” 

““ Spare me, sir,” cried Smike. 

“Oh! that’s all, is it? ”’ said Squeers. “ Yes, I'll 
flog you within an inch of your life, and spare you that.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Mrs. Squeers, “ that’s a good 
"an ! ”? 

“T was driven to do it,” said Smike, faintly, and cast- 
ing another imploring look about him. 

“ Driven to do it, were you?” said Squeers. “Oh! 
it wasn’t your fault ; it was mine, I suppose—eh ? ” 

“A nasty, ungrateful, pig-headed, brutish, obstinate, 
sneaking dog,” exclaimed Mrs. Squeers, taking Smike’s 
head under her arm, and administering a cuff at every 
epithet ; ‘‘ what does he mean by that ?” 

“Stand aside, my dear,” replied Squeers. ‘“ We'll try 
and find out.” 

Mrs. Squeers, being out of breath with her exertions, 
complied. Squeers caught the boy firmly in his grip. 
One desperate cut had fallen on his body; he was winc- 
ing from the lash and uttering a scream of pain. It was 
raised again, and again about to fall, when Nicholas 
Nickleby, suddenly starting up, cried ‘‘ Stop!’ in a voice 
that made the rafters ring. 

““Whocried stop ?”’ said Squeers, turning savagely round. 

“T,” said Nicholas, stepping forward. ‘“ This must 
not go on.” 

“Must not go on! ” cried Squeers, almost in a shriek. 

“No!” thundered Nicholas. 

Aghast and stupefied by the boldness of the inter- 
ference, Squeers released his hold of Smike, and falling 
back a pace or two, gazed upon Nicholas with looks that 
were positively frightful. 
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lossay,. must, not,” repeated Nicholas, nothing 
daunted ; “shall not. I will prevent it.” 

Squeers continued to gaze upon him, with his eyes 
starting out of his head; but astonishment had actually, 
for the moment, bereft him of speech. 

“You have disregarded all my quiet interference in 
the miserable lad’s behalf,” said Nicholas; “ you have 
returned no answer to the letter in which I begged for- 
giveness for him, and offered to be responsible that he 
would remain quietly here. Don’t blame me for this 
public interference ; you have brought it upon yourself, 
not I.” 

“ Sit down, beggar ! ’’ screamed Squeers, almost beside 
himself with rage, and seizing Smike as he spoke. 

“ Wretch,”’ rejoined Nicholas, fiercely, ‘‘ touch him at 
your peril! I will not stand by and see it done. My blood 
is up, and I have the strength of ten such men as you. 
Look to yourself, for by Heaven I will not spare you, if 
you drive me on!” 

“ Stand back,” cried Squeers, brandishing his weapon. 

“I have a long series of insults to avenge,” said 
Nicholas, flushed with passion; ‘“‘ and my indignation is 
aggravated by the dastardly cruelties practised on help- 
less infancy in this foul den. Have acare; for if you 
do raise the devil within me, the consequences shall fall 
heavily upon your own head ! ” 

He had scarcely spoken when Squeers, in a violent 
outbreak of wrath, and with a cry like the how] of a wild 
beast, spat upon him, and struck him a blow across the 
face with his instrument of torture, which raised up a 
bar of livid flesh as it was inflicted. Smarting with the 
agony of the blow, and concentrating into that one 
moment all his feelings of rage, scorn, and indignation, 
Nicholas sprang upon him, wrested the weapon from his 
hand, and pinning him by the throat, beat the ruffian till 
he roared for mercy. 

The boys—with the exception of Master Squeers, who, 
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coming to his father’s assistance, harassed the enemy in. 
the rear—moved not hand or foot ; but Mrs. Squeers, with 
many shrieks for aid, hung on to the tail of her partner’s 
coat, and endeavoured to drag him from his infuriated 
adversary ; while Miss Squeers, who had been peeping 
through the keyhole in expectation of a very different 
scene, darted in at the very beginning of the attack, and 
after launching a shower of inkstands at the usher’s head, 
beat Nicholas to her heart’s content. 

Nicholas, in the full torrent of his violence, felt the 
blows no more than if they had been dealt with feathers ; 
but becoming tired of the noise and uproar, and feeling 
that his arm grew weak besides, he threw all his remaining 
strength into half a dozen finishing cuts, and flung Squeers 
from him with all the force he could muster. The violence 
of his fall precipitated Mrs. Squeers completely over an 
adjacent form; and Squeers, striking his head against 
it in his descent, lay at his full length on the ground, 
stunned and motionless. 

Having brought affairs to this happy termination, and 
ascertained to his thorough satisfaction that Squeers was 
only stunned and not dead (upon which point he had had 
some unpleasant doubts at first), Nicholas left his family 
to restore him, and retired to consider what course he had 
better adopt. He looked anxiously round for Smike as he 
left the room, but he was nowhere to be seen. 

After a brief consideration he packed up a few clothes 
in a small leathern valise, and finding that nobody offered 
to oppose his progress, marched boldly out by the front 
door, and shortly afterwards struck into the road which 
led to Greta Bridge. 

When he had cooled sufficiently to be enabled to give 
his present circumstances some little reflection, they did 
not appear in a very encouraging light : he had only four 
shillings and a few pence in his pocket, and was something 
more than two hundred and fifty miles from London, 
whither he resolved to direct his steps, that he might 
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ascertain, among other things, what account of the morn- 
ing’s proceedings Mr. Squeers transmitted to his most 
affectionate uncle. 

Lifting up his eyes, as he arrived at the conclusion that 
there was no remedy for this unfortunate state of things, 
he beheld a horseman coming towards him, whom on 
nearer approach he discovered, to his infinite chagrin, to 
be no other than Mr. John Browdie, who, clad in cords 
and leather leggings, was urging his animal forward by 
means of a thick ash stick which seemed to have been 
recently cut from some stout sapling. 

“Tam in no mood for more noise and riot,” thought 
Nicholas, “‘ and yet, do what I will, I shall have an alter- 
cation with this honest blockhead, and perhaps a blow 
or two from yonder staff.” 

In truth, there appeared some reason to expect that 
such a result would follow from the encounter ; for John 
Browdie no sooner saw Nicholas advancing than he reined 
in his horse by the footpath, and waited until such time 
as he should come up—looking, meanwhile, very sternly 
between the horse’s ears at Nicholas as he came on at his 
leisure. 

“ Servant, young genelman,” said John. 

“Yours,” said Nicholas. 

“Weel, we ha’ met at last,’’ observed John, making 
the stirrup ring under a smart touch of the ash stick. 

“Yes,” replied Nicholas, hesitating. “Come!” he 
said frankly, after a moment’s pause ; “ we parted on no 
very good terms the last time we met. It was my fault, I 
believe ; but I had no intention of offending you, and no 
idea that I was doing so. I was very sorry for it after- 
wards. Will you shake hands ? ” 

“ Shake honds !”’ cried the good-humoured Yorkshire- 
man; “ah! that I weel.’” At the same time he bent 
down from the saddle, and gave Nicholas’s fist a huge 
wrench. “ But w’aat be the matther wi’ thy feace, mun ? 
it be all brokken loike.”’ 
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“Tt is a cut,” said Nicholas, turning scarlet as he 
spoke—‘ a blow ; but I returned it to the giver, and with 
good interest too.” 

“Noa, did’ee, though ?’’ exclaimed John Browdie. 
“Well deane! I loike ’un for thot.” 

“ The fact is,’ said Nicholas, not very well knowing 
how to make the avowal—“‘ the fact is that I have been 
ill-treated.”’ 

“Noa,” interposed John Browdie, in a tone of com- 
passion—for he was a giant in strength and stature, and 
Nicholas very likely in his eyes seemed a mere dwarf— 
“ dean’t say thot.” 

“Yes, I have,’”’ replied Nicholas—“ by that man 
Squeers ; and I have beaten him soundly, and am leaving 
this place in consequence.”’ 

“What!” cried John Browdie, with such an ecstatic 
shout that the horse quite shied at it—‘‘ beatten the 
schoolmeasther! Ho! ho! ho! Beatten the school- 
measther ! who ever heard 0’ the loike 0’ that noo! Giv’ 
us thee hond agean, yoongster. Beatten the school- 
measther! Dang it, I loove thee for’t !” 

With these expressions of delight John Browdie 
laughed and laughed again—so loud that the echoes far 
and wide sent back nothing but jovial peals of merriment 
—and shook Nicholas by the hand, meanwhile, no less 
heartily. When his mirth had subsided, he inquired what 
Nicholas meant to do ; on his informing him to go straight 
to London, he shook his head doubtfully, and inquired if 
he knew how much the coaches charged to carry passengers 
so far. 

“No, I do not,” said Nicholas ; “ but it is of no great 
consequence to me, for I intend walking.” 

“Gang awa’ to Lunnun afoot!” cried John, in 
amazement. 

“Every step of the way,” replied Nicholas. “I 
should be many steps further on by this time, and so 
good-bye !”’ 
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“Nay, noo,” replied the honest countryman, reining 
in his.impatient horse, ‘“‘ stan’ still, tell’ee. Hoo much 
cash hast thee gotten ? ”’ 

“Not much,” said Nicholas, colouring, “ but I can 
make it enough. Where there’s a will there’s a way, you 
know.” 

John Browdie made no verbal answer to this remark, 
but putting his hand in his pocket pulled out an old purse 
of soiled leather, and insisted that Nicholas should borrow 
from him whatever he required for his present necessities. 

“Dean’t be afeard, mun,” he said; ‘“‘ tak’ eneaf to 
carry thee whoam. Thee’lt pay me yan day, a’ warrant.” 

Nicholas could by no means be prevailed upon to 
borrow more than a sovereign, with which loan Mr. 
Browdie, after many entreaties that he would accept of 
more (observing, with a touch of Yorkshire caution, that 
if he didn’t spend it all he could put the surplus by till he 
had an opportunity of remitting it carriage free), was fain 
_ to content himself. 

“ Tak’ that bit o’ timber to help thee on wi’, mun,” 
he added, pressing his stick on Nicholas, and giving his 
hand another squeeze; ‘‘ keep a good heart and bless 
thee. Beatten the schoolmeasther! ’Cod, it’s the best 
thing a’ve heerd this twonty year ! ” 

So saying, and indulging, with more delicacy than 
might have been expected from him, in another series of 
loud laughs, for the purpose of avoiding the thanks which 
Nicholas poured forth, John Browdie set spurs to his horse, 
and went off at a smart canter, looking back from time 
to time as Nicholas stood gazing after him, and waving his 
hand cheerily, as if to encourage him on his way. Nicholas 
watched the horse and rider until they disappeared over 
the brow of a distant hill, and then set forward on his 
journey. 

He did not travel far that afternoon, for by this time 
it was nearly dark, and there had been a heavy fall of 
snow, which not only rendered the way toilsome, but the 
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track uncertain and difficult to find after daylight, save ~ 
by experienced wayfarers. He lay that night at a cottage, 
where beds were let at a cheap rate to the more humble 
class of travellers ; and rising betimes next morning, made 
his way before night to Boroughbridge. Passing through 
that town in search of some cheap resting-place, he 
stumbled upon an empty barn within a couple of hundred 
yards of the roadside, in a warm corner of which he 
stretched his weary limbs and soon fell asleep. 

When he awoke next morning, and tried to recollect 
his dreams, which had been all connected with his recent 
sojourn at Dotheboys Hall, he sat up, rubbed his eyes, and 
stared—not with the most composed countenance pos- 
sible—at some motionless object which seemed to be 
stationed within a few yards in front of him. 

“Strange! ’’ cried Nicholas; ‘can this be some 
lingering creation of the visions that have scarcely left 
me? It cannot be real—and yet I—I am awake! 
Smike ! ” 

The form moved, rose, advanced, and dropped upon 
its knees at his feet. It was Smike indeed. 

“Why do you kneel to me?” said Nicholas, hastily 
raising him. 

“To go with you—anywhere—everywhere—to the 
world’s end—to the churchyard grave,” replied Smike, 
clinging to his hand. ‘‘ Let me, oh, do let me! You are 
my home—my kind friend ; take me with you, pray.” 

“Tam a friend who can do little for you,” said Nicho- 
las, kindly. ‘‘ How came you here ? ” 

He had followed him, it seemed ; had never lost sight 
of him all the way ; had watched while he slept and when 
he halted for refreshment ; and had feared to appear 
before, lest he should be sent back. He had not intended 
to appear now, but Nicholas had awakened more sud- 
denly than he looked for, and he had had no time to 
conceal himself. 

“ Poor fellow ! ” said Nicholas, “ your hard fate denies 
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you any friend but one, and he is nearly as poor and help- 
less as yourself.” 

“ May I—may I go with you ? ” asked Smike, timidly. 
“I will be your faithful, hard-working servant, I will 
indeed. I want no clothes,’ added the poor creature, 
drawing his rags together ; “ these will do very well. I 
only want to be near you.” 

“And you shall,” cried Nicholas. ‘‘ And the world 
shall deal by you as it does by me, till one or both of us 
shall quit it for a better. Come!” 

With these words he strapped his burden on his 
shoulders, and taking his stick in one hand, extended the 
other to his delighted charge; and so they passed out 
of the old barn together. 


[The following letter subsequently reached Mr. Ralph 
Nickleby. ] 


“ Dotheboys Hall, 
“ Thursday Morning. 


“Str,—My pa requests me to write to you, the 

doctors considering it doubtful whether he will ever re- 
cuvver the use of his legs which prevents his holding a 
pen. 
“We are in a state of mind beyond everything, and 
my pa is one mask of brooses both blue and green like- 
wise two forms are steepled in his Goar. We were kim- 
pelled to have him carried down into the kitchen where 
he now lays. You will judge from this that he has been 
brought very low. 

“When your nevew that you recommended for a 
teacher had done this to my pa and jumped upon his 
body with his feet and also langwedge which I will not 
pollewt my pen with describing, he assaulted my ma with 
dreadful violence, dashed her to the earth, and drove her 
back comb several inches into her head. A very little 
more and it must have entered her skull. We have a 
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medical certifiket that if it had, the tortershell would have | 
affected the brain. 

“Me and my brother were then the victims of his — 
feury since which we have suffered very much which © 
leads us to the arrowing belief that we have received some ~ 
injury in our insides, especially as no marks of violence 
are visible externally. I am screaming out loud all the 
time I write and so is my brother which takes off my 
attention rather and I hope will excuse mistakes. 

“The monster having sasiated his thirst for blood ran 
away, taking with him a boy of desperate caracter that 
he had excited to rebellyon, and a garnet ring belonging 
to my ma, and not having been apprehended by the con- 
stables is supposed to have been took up by some stage- 
coach. My pa begs that if he comes to you the ring may 
be returned, and that you will let the thief and assassin go, — 
as if we prosecuted him he would only be transported, 
and if he is let go he is sure to be hung before long which 
will save us trouble and be much more satisfactory. Hop- 
ing to hear from you when convenient, 

“T remain 
“ Yours and cetrer 
““ FANNY SQUEERS. 
“ P.S.—I pity his ignorance and despise him.” 


CHAPTER X 


[At a later date, and under happier conditions, Nicholas 
set out on a visit to Yorkshire.| 

The next morning Nicholas began his journey. It was 
now cold, winter weather, forcibly recalling to his mind 
under what circumstances he had first travelled that road, 
and how many vicissitudes and changes he had since 
undergone. He was alone inside the greater part of the 
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way, and sometimes, when he had fallen into a doze, and 
rousing himself looked out of the window, and recognized 
some place which he well remembered as having passed, 
either on his journey down or in the long walk back with 
poor Smike, he could hardly believe but that all which had 
since happened had been a dream, and that they were still 
plodding wearily on towards London, with the world 
before them. 

To render these recollections the more vivid, it came on 
to snow as night set in; and passing through Stamford 
and Grantham, and by the little alehouse where he had 
heard the story of the bold Baron of Grogzwig, everything 
looked as if he had seen it but yesterday, and not even a 
flake of the white crust on the roofs had melted away. 
Encouraging the train of ideas which flocked upon him, he 
could almost persuade himself that he sat again outside 
the coach with Squeers and the boys ; that he heard their 
voices in the air; and that he felt again, but with a 
mingled sensation of pain and pleasure now, that old 
sinking of the heart and longing after home. 

He slept at the inn at Greta Bridge on the night of his 
arrival, and rising at a very early hour next morning, 
walked to the market-town, and inquired for John 
Browdie’s house. John lived in the outskirts, now he 
was a family man ; and as everybody knew him, Nicholas 
had no difficulty in finding a boy who undertook to guide 
him to his residence. 

Dismissing his guide at the gate, and in his impatience 
not even stopping to admire the thriving look of cottage or 
garden either, Nicholas made his way to the kitchen door, 
and knocked lustily with his stick. 

“ Halloa!”’ cried a voice inside, ‘‘ waat be the matther 
noo? Be the toon a-fire? Ding, but thou mak’est noise 
eneaf ! ” 

With these words, John Browdie opened the door him- 
self, and opening his eyes to their utmost width, cried, as he 
clapped his hands together and burst into a hearty roar,— 
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“ Ecod, Tilly, here be Misther Nickleby.—Gi’ us thee 
hond, mun. Coom awa’, coom awa’. In wi’ ’un, doon 
beside the fire; tak’ a soop 0’ thot. Oop wi’ it, mun. 
Ding! but I’m reeght glod to see thee.” 

Adapting his action to his text, John dragged Nicholas 
into the kitchen, forced him down upon a huge settle 
beside a blazing fire, and stood with a broad grin of wel- 
come overspreading his great red face, like a jolly giant. 

“T might ha’ knowa’d,” said John, “ that nobody but 
thou would ha’ coom wi’ sike a knock as yon. Thot was 
the wa’ thou knocked at schoolmeasther’s door, eh? Ha, 
ha, ha! But I say—w’aat be a’ this aboot school- 
measther ? ” 

“You know it, then ? ”’ said Nicholas. 

“They were talking aboot it doon toon last neeght,”’ 
replied John, ‘“‘ but neane on ’em seemed quite to un’er- 
stan’ it loike.”’ 

“ After various shiftings and delays,” said Nicholas, 
“he has been sentenced to be transported for seven years, 
for being in the unlawful possession of a stolen will; and 
after that he has to suffer the consequence of a conspiracy.” 

“Whew!” cried John, ‘a conspiracy! Soomat in 
the pooder plot wa’—eh? soomat in the Guy Faurx 
line?” 

“No, no, no ; a conspiracy connected with his school. 
I'll explain it presently.” 

“Thot’s reeght!’”’ said John; “explain it arter 
breakfast, not noo, for thou beest hoongry, and so am I. 
And Tilly she mun’ be at the bottom o’ a’ explanations, 
for she says thot’s the mutual confidence. Ha, ha, ha! 
Ecod, it’s a room start, is the mutual confidence ! ” 

The entrance of Mrs. Browdie, with a smart cap on, 
and very many apologies for their having been detected in 
the act of breakfasting in the kitchen, stopped John in his 
discussion of this grave subject, and hastened the break- 
fast ; which, being composed of vast mounds of toast, 
new-laid eggs, boiled ham, Yorkshire pie, and other cold 
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substantials (of which heavy relays were constantly ap- 
pearing from another kitchen, under the direction of a 
very plump servant), was admirably adapted to the cold 
bleak morning, and received the utmost justice from all 
parties. At last it came to a close; and the fire which 
had been lighted in the best parlour having by this time 
burnt up, they adjourned thither, to hear what Nicholas 
had to tell. 

Nicholas told them all, and never was there a story 
which awakened so many emotions in the breasts of two 
eager listeners. 

“ Tell’ee w’aat, though,” said John, seriously, when a 
great deal had been said on both sides, “ to return to 
schoolmeasther. If this news aboot ’un has reached 
school to-day, the old ’ooman wean’t have a whole boan 
in her boddy, nor Fanny neither.” 

“Oh, John!” cried Mrs. Browdie. 

“Ah! and oh, John, agean,” replied the Yorkshire- 
"man. “TI dinnot know what they lads mightn’t do. 
When it first got aboot that schoolmeasther was in 
trouble, soom feythers and moothers sent and took their 
young chaps awa’. If them as is left should know w’aat’s 
coom tiv’un, there'll be sike a revolution and rebel! 
Ding! but I think they’ll a’ gang daft, and spill bluid like 
wather ! ” 

In fact John Browdie’s apprehensions were so strong 
that he determined to ride over to the school without 
delay, and invited Nicholas to accompany him ; which, 
however, he declined, pleading that his presence might 
perhaps aggravate the bitterness of their adversity. 

“Thot’s true!” said John; ‘I should ne’er ha’ 
thought o’ thot.” 

“IT must return to-morrow,” said Nicholas, “ but I 
mean to dine with you to-day ; and if Mrs. Browdie can 
give me a bed x 

“ Bed!” cried John; “I wish thou could’st sleep in 
fower beds at once. Ecod, thou should’st have ’em a’. 
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Bide till I coom back, on’y bide till I coom back, and ecod 
we'll mak’ a day of it.” 

John cantered away, and arriving at Dotheboys Hall, 
tied his horse to a gate and made his way to the school- 
room door, which he found locked on the inside. A tre- 
mendous noise and riot arose from within, and applying 
his eye to a convenient crevice in the wall, he did not 
remain long in ignorance of its meaning. 

The news of Mr. Squeers’s downfall had reached Dothe- 
boys; that was quite clear. To all appearance it had 
very recently become known to the young gentlemen, for 
the rebellion had just broken out. 

It was one of the brimstone-and-treacle mornings, and 
Mrs. Squeers had entered school, according to custom, 
with the large bowl and spoon, followed by Miss Squeers 
and the amiable Wackford, who during his father’s absence 
had taken upon him such minor branches of the executive 
as kicking the pupils with his nailed boots, pulling the 
hair of some of the smaller boys, pinching the others 
in aggravating places, and rendering himself, in various 
similar ways, a great comfort and happiness to his mother. 
Their entrance was the signal of revolt. While one de- 
tachment rushed to the door and locked it, and another 
mounted on the desks and forms, the stoutest, and conse- 
quently the newest boy, seized the cane, and confronting 
Mrs. Squeers with a stern countenance, snatched off her 
cap and beaver bonnet, put it on his own head, armed 
himself with the wooden spoon, and bade her, on pain 
of death, go down upon her knees and take a dose directly. 
Before that estimable lady could recover herself, or offer 
the slightest retaliation, she was forced into a kneeling 
posture by a crowd of shouting tormentors, and compelled 
to swallow a spoonful of the odious mixture, rendered 
more than usually savoury by the immersion in the bowl 
of Master Wackford’s head, whose ducking was entrusted 
to another rebel. The leader was insisting upon Mrs. 
Squeers repeating her dose, Master Squeers was under- 
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going another dip in the treacle, and a violent assault 
been commenced on Miss Squeers, when John Browdie, 
bursting open the door with a vigorous kick, rushed to the 
rescue. The shouts, screams, groans, hoots, and clapping 
of hands suddenly ceased, and a dead silence ensued. 

“Ye be noice chaps,” said John, looking steadily 
round. “ What’s to do here, thou yoong dogs ? ” 

“ Squeers is in prison, and we are going to run away!” 
cried a score of shrill voices. ‘‘ We won’t stop, we won’t 
stop!” 

“ Weel then, dinnot stop,” replied John; ‘‘ who waants 
thee to stop? Roon awa’ loike men, but dinnot hurt the 
women.” 

“ Hurrah ! ” cried the shrill voices, more shrilly still. 

“ Hurrah!” repeated John. ‘“ Weel, hurrah loike men 
too. Noo then, look out. Hip—hip—hip—hurrah ! ” 

“ Hurrah !”’ cried the voices. 

“ Hurrah! Agean,” said John. ‘ Looder still.” 

The boys obeyed. 

“Noo, then,” said John, “ let’s have yan more to 
end wi’, and then coot off as quick as you loike. Tak’ a 
good breath noo—Squeers be in jail—the school’s brokken 
oop—it’s a’ ower—past and gane—think o’ thot, and let 
it be a hearty ’un! Hurrah!” 

Such a cheer arose as the walls of Dotheboys Hall had 
never echoed before, and were destined never to respond 
to again, When the sound had died away, the school was 
empty. 

“Very well, Mr. Browdie!” said Miss Squeers, hot 
and flushed from the recent encounter, but vixenish to 
the last ; “ you’ve been and excited our boys to run away. 
Now see if we don’t pay you out for that, sir! If my pa 
7s unfortunate and trod down by henemies, we’re not going 
to be basely crowed over by you and ’Tilda.” 

“Noa!” replied John bluntly, “thou bean’t. Tak’ 
thy oath o’ thot. Think betther 0’ us, Fanny. I tell ’ee 
both thot I’m glod the auld man has been caught out at 
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last; but ye’ll sooffer eneaf wi’out any crowin’ fra’ me, 
and I be not the mun to crow, nor be Tilly the lass, so I 
tell ’ee flat. More than thot, I tell ’ee noo, that if thou 
need’st friends to help thee awa’ from this place—dinnot 
turn up thy nose, Fanny, thou may’st—thou'lt foind Tilly 
and I wi’ a thout o’ old times aboot us, ready to lend thee 
ahond. And when I say thot, dinnot think I be asheamed 
of w’aat I’ve deane, for I say agean, Hurrah! There!” 

For some days afterwards the neighbouring country 
was overrun with boys, who, the report went, had been 
secretly furnished by Mr. and Mrs. Browdie, not only with 
a hearty meal of bread and meat, but with sundry shillings 
and sixpences to help them on their way. To this rumour 
John always returned a stout denial, which he accom- 
panied, however, with a lurking grin that fully confirmed 
all previous believers. 

There were a few timid young children, who, miser- 
able as they had been, still knew no other home, and had 
formed for it a sort of attachment, which made them weep 
when the bolder spirits fled, and cling to it as a refuge. Of 
these, some were found crying under hedges, and in such 
places, frightened at the solitude. One had a dead bird in 
a little cage ; he had wandered nearly twenty miles, and 
when his poor favourite died, lost courage, and lay down 
beside him. Another was discovered in a yard hard by 
the school, sleeping with a dog, who bit at those who came 
to remove him, and licked the sleeping child’s pale face. 

They were taken back, and some other stragglers were 
recovered, but by degrees they were claimed, or lost 
again ; and in course of time Dotheboys Hall and its last 
breaking up began to be forgotten by the neighbours, or 
to be only spoken of as among the things that had been. 
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